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HIGHLIGHTS. OF THE 1957 TEACHER 
EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


CARL A. LARSON, Specialist in Teacher Education, 
Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education 


The third annual Teacher Education Workshop with the theme 
“Teacher Education—What It Could Be,” was held on the Berkeley 
Campus of the University of California from August 25 to August 31, 
1957. The workshop was sponsored by the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, the California Council on Teacher Education, the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and the California State Department of 
Education. 


Of all the persons who participated in the workshop, 29 were from 
public schools; 25 were from state colleges; 21 were from private col- 
leges and universities; 19 were from various campuses of the University 
of California; six were from the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Inc.; six were from the State Department of Education; seven 
were from the California Teachers Association; and one was from a 
foreign university. 

The persons who addressed general sessions of the workshop and the 


topics upon which they spoke follow: 


Charles Hamilton, Secretary, Commission on Teacher Education, 
California Teachers Association: “Teacher Education—The Pro- 
fession’s Responsibility.” 


Lincoln Constance, Dean, College of Letters and Science, University 
of California, Berkeley: “Teacher Education—An Institutional Re- 
sponsibility.” 


Ralph W. Tyler, Center for Advanced Study of the Behavioral 
Sciences, Stanford, California: “A Creative Approach te Evaluation 
of Teacher Education.” 


Donald W. MacKinnon, Professor of Psychology, and Director, In- 
stitute for Personality Assessment, University of California, Berke- 
ley: “Implications for Teacher Selection of Recent Research on 
Personality Assessment.” 


The workshop, under the direction of James C. Stone, Director of 
Teacher Education, University of California, Berkeley, was organized 
into nine study groups. The work of the study groups is summarized 
in the following pages; and the chairmen, leaders, and recorders for each 
group are listed. 
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DeveLopmnc A FRAMEWORK FoR TEACHER EDUCATION 


Leader: Carl A. Larson, Specialist in Teacher Education, California 
State Department of Education 

Recorder: John A. R. Wilson, Assistant Professor of Education; and Co- 
ordinator of Student Teaching, University of California, Santa Barbara 
The committee met to extend the work of the framework committees 

of the 1955 and 1956 workshops. This report deals only with the over- 

all teacher education program which is concerned with (1) general 

education; (2) majors and minors; (3) professional education; and 

(4) internship. 


General Education 


Every teacher should have a broad background of general education. 
The tasks of teachers require that they be prepared broadly in several 
different areas of the liberal arts. 

The purposes of general education have common acceptance. The 
goals listed in the reports of the 1956 teacher education workshop ' 
were considered by the committee as being those it would accept. 

Each institution should determine for itself the general education 
required for its students. The number of units required will vary from 
institution to institution and will understandably affect the remaining 
portion of the preparation required. 

Screening for admission to a teacher education program may in some 
cases reveal the need for further general education. The responsibility 
for preparing students for competency in the skills of communication 
and the manipulation of numbers should rest with liberal arts educators. 


Majors and Minors 


Requirements for the preparation of teachers include areas of learning 
common to all teachers, provisions for specialization in some age group, 
and opportunities to master content fields. The following recommenda- 
tions for the major and minor provide in part for this latter need. 

It is the consensus that requirements for both elementary school and 
secondary school teachers should include a major of the equivalent of 
36 semester hours and a minor of the equivalent of 20 semester hours. 
Three minors may be substituted for a major and a minor. 

There was a distinct difference of opinion regarding answers to the 
following two questions: (1) should the required major and minor be in 
fields commonly taught in the schools of California? and (2) should 
education be considered an area in which a student might major? Re- 
garding the first question, the majority of the committee believed that 
such a requirement would be unnecessarily restrictive. The minority 


1 Held at Santa Barbara College, University of California, August, 1956; and reported in 
“What's Right with Teacher Education,” California Schools XXVIII (March, 1957), 110-11. 
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wished to be recorded as opposed to this decision. Regarding the second 
question, a majority of the committee opposed the continuation of edu- 
cation as a major for the bachelor’s degree. A minority believed that 
education should be continued as a major. 

Majors and minors are an important factor in teacher education at 
all levels. The total professional role of the teacher requires the comple- 
tion of a rigorous program of academic preparation. The status of the 
entire profession is in a large measure dependent upon the academic 
standards it adopts. 


Professional Education 


A teacher education candidate should be prepared adequately for a 
year of internship when he has completed a professional program of 
preparation, including the following: 


1. Introduction to Teaching 

2. Psychological Foundations, including Theories of Learning, Human 
Growth and Development, Evaluation and Measurement 

3. Sociological Foundations, including Social Stratification and Social 
Mobility, and The School in Our Society 

4. Methodological Foundations, including Methods and Materials of 
Instruction, and Guidance and Counseling 

5. Directed teaching 


The above titles are suggested as areas of preparation and are not 
intended to define courses. Each institution would arrange its own 
patterns. 

Directed teaching should be a carefully planned and supervised ex- 
perience in which the student actually teaches under the direction of 
a college supervisor and a master teacher who is in charge of the class. 
Laboratory experiences are an important part of professional education 
as a preliminary to directed teaching. 


Internship 


Before receiving final certification, every candidate should complete 
a year of teaching as an intern. This internship involves a year of full- 
time employment as a teacher under the direction of the college and the 
employing school district. The internship should be served as the fifth 
year of a five-year program. 


Tue TEACHING INTERNSHIP 


The development of internship guidelines was the main objective of 
this study group. 


Chairman: Sister Mary Michael, formerly Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, Immaculate Heart College 
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Recorder: Harry E. Griffith, Chairman, Division of Education and Psy- 
chology, and Professor of Education, Humboldt State College 


Definition of an Internship Program 


An internship program is a graduate professional program, designed 
for students who have completed a major in one of the liberal arts fields, 
and culminating with the granting of the bachelor’s degree. The pro- 
gram includes professional courses which have been integrated with 
observation, participation, assistant teaching, and an internship period— 
the latter being the most important and distinctive feature. 


Characteristics of an Internship Program 


1. The intern assumes full charge of a classroom by becoming an 
employee of a school district on a regular contract basis. An intern- 
ship provisional credential issued by the California State Board of 
Education permits employment without certification of need by 
the school district. (This internship credential is issued only to 
those accepted for an experimental program for the preparation 
of teachers.) The prospective intern is placed in a teaching position 
as the result of joint action by the local school district and by the 
college or university concerned. 

. Responsibility for supervision is shared jointly by the school dis- 
trict and the college or university. 

. The internship program features college-directed seminars which 
are problem-centered, and which are integral to the total program. 

. Interns are paid by the school district in which they serve. 

. Provision is made for the continued evaluation of the intern even 
after he has completed his internship and is teaching on a regular 
credential. 

. The internship program is an experimental program that is being 
subjected to continuous evaluation. 


Guidelines for the Recruitment, Screening and Selection, and Placement 
of Interns 


1. Recruitment 


a. Sources of information for the recruitment of prospective in- 
terns include heads of undergraduate departments, school dis- 
trict personnel, civic and professional organizations, and teachers 
who have served internships. 


. Good public relations procedures require the development of 
close working relationships with school districts, strengthening 
of co-operative working relationships with other participating 
groups, including college faculties, supervisors, and others; pro- 
vision of publicity through press releases, brochures, inter-school 
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information, and similar sources; contacts with professional civic 
organizations; and the encouragement of public relations con- 
tacts by those participating in the program. 


2. Screening and Selection 


a. Application for internship may be made directly to the college, 
or may be referred to the college by the participating district, 
or may be made through a combination of these two procedures. 

. Criteria for screening and selection designate that the applicant 
must have a bachelor’s degree; personal and scholastic qualifica- 
tions for graduate study; appropriate subject matter background 
for a credential at the level and in the fields in which his teach- 
ing is contemplated; personal fitness for teaching as determined 
by conference, interview, references, and testing; and employ- 
ment as a teacher by a co-operating district. 


3. Placement 


a. A prospective intern obtains a position in a co-operating district 
by direct application to the district; by direct referral from the 
staff of the internship program; or through the services of a col- 
lege or university placement office. The college or university 
secures a student teaching certificate from the county superin- 
tendent of schools, and an internship provisional credential from 
the State Board of Education for each intern. 


Guidelines for the Instructional Program 
1. Preparation for Internship Teaching 


The intern observes and participates in an actual classroom situa- 
tion and acts as an assistant teacher. Seminar study for the intern 
is concerned with problems related to instructional and assistant 
teaching experiences. 


. Internship Teaching 


Orientation should be given to the position, to the school district, 
and to the continuing responsibilities of the college or university. 
The intern assumes full teaching responsibility as a regular member 
of a teaching staff. Supervision of the intern becomes the joint re- 
sponsibility of the teacher education institution and the school dis- 
trict. Seminar study includes problems growing out of internship 
teaching experiences, and professional content related to increasing 
teaching competence. Evaluation should include all participants in 
the program who can provide a guide for determining the selection 
of learning experiences, and establish means of evaluating the 
growth of the intern. 


2—77087 
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3. Post Internship Experience 


This phase of the program includes the completion of profes- 
sional content areas related to increasing teaching competence; and 
completion of other requirements for obtaining institutional recom- 
mendation for the credential. There should be continuous follow- 
up of the intern’s teaching performance. Upon the successful com- 
pletion of the internship program, the college or university 
formally recommends for the appropriate general credential. 


Tue Junior CoLLece AND TEACHER EDUCATION 


Leaders: J. Marc Jantzen, Dean, School of Education, College of the 
Pacific; Henry Tyler, Counselor, Modesto Junior College, and Execu- 
tive Secretary, California Junior College Association 

Recorder: Donald Ericksen, Co-ordinator, Division of Fine Arts and 
Social Sciences, Reedley Junior College 


The committee studied the following two major topics: (1) the lower 
division course, Introduction to Teaching, in terms of objectives, con- 
tent, and techniques; and (2) testing and screening programs that could 
or should be the responsibilities of the junior colleges. 

Summary of Discussion 

Discussion repeatedly emphasized that the junior college has a major 
role to play in teacher education. At present over 60 per cent of lower 
division students in California are enrolled in junior colleges. The per 
cent will increase. Furthermore, the junior college has a unique attitude 
toward teacher education. The junior colleges make an outstanding con- 
tribution to the general education of future teachers—perhaps because 
of the close professional association of the staff. The entire staff of a 
junior college deals with problems common to teacher education as well 
as to general education. 


Background Studies 


In preparation for the workshop, Henry Tyler conducted a survey 
to determine the extent to which the 60 junior colleges then in opera- 
tion were carrying out the recommendations of the previous year’s 
workshop. The following significant points were indicated in replies 
from 22 of the junior colleges. 


1. Some kind of standardized test for screening was used for 75 per 
cent. There was little uniformity in the tests used. 

2. A speech test was required by 60 per cent. 

3. A demonstration of handwriting proficiency was required by 65 
per cent. 

4. Vision and hearing tests were required by 78 per cent. 
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The Course, Introduction to Teaching 
Objectives of the course, Introduction to Teaching, follow: 


1. To identify the qualifications for teaching 

2. To understand the roles of the teacher 

3. To present an overview of structure, organization, and support of 
public education in the United States 


GUIDELINES FOR THE Lower Division Course, 
INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING 


More than 40 junior colleges and many teacher education institutions 
in California are offering the course, Introduction to Teaching, as one 
means of encouraging capable students to prepare for a career in teach- 
ing. The workshop study group prepared guidelines for the course con- 
tent, so that it might be of maximum help to students preparing for 
transfers to teacher education institutions for their upper division pro- 
fessional work. 

The representatives of teacher education institutions at the workshop 
endorsed the general objectives of this course and emphasized that the 
heart of the course should be the experiences which the students get in 
the classrooms at several levels. They cautioned, however, that the 
course should be introductory and should not deal intensively with con- 
tent which is usually included in upper division professional courses. 

Junior colleges generally require each freshman in his first semester 
to enroll in an orientation course in which various tests are administered 
and interpreted to help him in arriving at a decision about the voca- 
tion of his choice. The experiences in the course, Introduction to Teach- 
ing, then, could extend and amplify the vocational guidance started in 
the freshman orientation course. 

It is recommended that the course, Introduction to Teaching, include 
the following: 


Introduction 

1. Getting acquainted 

2. Organization of the course 
Role of the Teacher 


1. The importance of the teacher 

2. The work of the teacher in the classroom, profession, and com- 
muni 

3. The rewards and disadvantages of teaching 


Personal Requisites for Teaching 


1. Assessment (by self and others) of aptitudes for teaching 
2. Recognizing weaknesses and providing means for overcoming them 
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Professional Preparation 


1. Opportunities in teaching, and preparation required 
2. Kinds of accredited teacher education institutions 
3. In-service education 


OVERVIEW OF THE STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION OF THE 
Lower Division Course 


1. Content and methods 
2. Units of credit 

3. Semester offered 

4. Recommended titles 


The Instructor 


The instructor should be an outstanding and enthusiastic teacher with 
varied educational experience including elementary school teaching, and 
should have professional preparation extending beyond that required 
for the basic credential. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


Leader: Manfred Schrupp, Chairman, Division of Education, San Diego 
State College 


Recorder: Jean Pogue, Instructor of Mathematics, Watsonville Union 

High 

The purpose of the in-service education group was (1) to further 
analyze the criteria for assessing the effectiveness of in-service educa- 
tion developed by the California Council on Teacher Education in 1955; 
(2) to examine representative in-service programs in the light of these 
criteria; and (3) to develop tentative guidelines for the establishment of 
new in-service programs, and for the revision of existing prorgams. 

The criteria for assessing the effectiveness of in-service education, ? 
stated as questions, follow: 


1. Are the problems significant to those working on them? 

2. Are the problems given group attention as well as individual atten- 
tion wherever feasible? 

3. Have the goals and the procedures to be followed been accepted 
by those who are to use them? 

4. Are the goals clearly stated? 

. Are the goals realistic? 

6. Are adequate opportunities provided for those involved, to work 
together effectively? 


“ 


2 In-service Education for Teachers, Supervisors, and Administrators. Fifty-sixth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Chicago 37: National Society for the 
Study of Education, 1957. Distributed by the University of Chicago Press. Pp. 103-28. 
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7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Are effective problem-solving processes being used? 

Is expert help available? 

Is there a working atmosphere of mutual respect, support, permis- 
siveness, and creativeness? 

Do administrators, supervisors, and consultants participate co-op- 
eratively? 

Has adequate use been made of appropriate research studies? 

Have resource people been used effectively? 

Are group decisions effectively communicated and carried out? 

Is an experimental attitude encouraged? 

Are individuals encouraged to try out new ideas? 

Is evaluation continuous? 

Do participants collaborate in evaluation? 

Is the work of individuals or groups effectively correlated? 

Are individual differences accepted and utilized? 

Are in-service activities and programs realistic? 

Is consideration given to new ideas? 


During the summer, Daniel Votaw, a graduate student at San Diego 
State College, utilized these criteria in a pilot study designed to evaluate 
their clarity, importance, and applicability. A subcommittee of the work- 
shop committee then reworked these criteria in relation to Votaw’s 
findings and reported the results to the total committee where further 
changes were made. The committee suggested that additional criteria 
and refinements were needed, and recommended that the council com- 
mittee consider the following programs. 


A Representative In-service Program 


1. 
2. 


Four-day orientation of new teachers before the opening of school 
Suggestions to supervisory personne] for orientation of new 
teachers 


. Fall series for the elementary schools: 


a. Grade level meetings on the basic reading programs 
b. Meetings for new teachers 

c. Independent activities workshops 

d. Meetings for teachers of gifted children 


. Spring series for elementary teachers based on their requests 
. A three-weeks summer conference involving 11 study groups 
. A series of meetings on mathematics. Teachers in neighboring high 


schools were invited as well as those in the Pasadena secondary 
schools 


Guidelines for Establishing In-service Education Programs 


Representatives from two school districts attended this section of the 
workshop to secure ideas for the purpose of establishing in-service pro- 
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grams in their own districts. The committee discussed problems with 
these representatives and outlined the steps that might be taken in the 
establishment of in-service programs. Out of this discussion there de- 
veloped the following tentative set of guidelines: 


1. Follow accepted problem-solving procedures 
a. Define the jobs to be done 
b. Survey in-service practices and projects already operating in a 
district 
c. Analyze strengths and weaknesses of program 
. Communicate in-service developments to the entire staff 
. Motivate by means of interest and enthusiasm 
. Budget both time and money 
. Use all resources available 
. Select activities, and give priority to those of relatively greater 
importance 
7. Help develop board policy 
8. Divorce in-service education from salary schedules as much as 
possible 
9. Include college credit provisions 
10. Guidance imperative for effective program 
11. In-service offerings and approaches need balance 
12. Determine individual interests 
13. Satisfy ego needs through recognition and publicity 
14. Publicize professional organizations 
15. Involve higher education academic departments in elementary 
school and secondary school in-service development. 


AM hb WwW hb 


Tue SELECTION AND SCREENING OF TEACHERS 


Leader: Fred T. Wilhelms, Chairman, Division of Education, San Fran- 
cisco State College 


Recorder: James R. Squire, Associate Director of Supervised Teaching, 
and Supervisor of the Teaching of English, University of California, 
Berkeley 


The predominant responsibility of our teacher education institutions 
is to the people of the state. This responsibility entails (1) selecting indi- 
viduals for our programs who can become persons capable of guiding 
the learning and development of children; (2) screening out those who 
may in any way do harm; and (3) managing programs to minimize any 
strain on instruction or damage to individuals. 

Any system of selection must depend or clearly understood criteria. 
Before it is possible to set up criteria of teacher effectiveness, it is nec- 
essary to make a careful analysis of the professional environment in 
which the teacher will function. This analysis involves assessing (1) the 
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teacher’s own capacities and needs; (2) the demands and rewards of the 
profession in varied situations; and (3) an integration of the two. At 
present we do not have sufficient knowledge about these factors. 


Criteria for Selection and Screening 


Criteria for the selection and screening of teachers appear to revolve 
around physical health, intellectual competencies, and personality char- 
acteristics. 


The Screening Process 


The following general principles apply to the machinery of the total 
selection process: (1) the process should begin early in the program; 
(2) reappraisal should occur througout the program; (3) flexibility 
should be provided to meet individual needs; (4) decisions should be 
based on data gathered by a variety of techniques and persons; and (5) 
the process should be administered in such a manner that it minimizes 
strain upon students in the general developmental program. 


Process of Selection and Screening 


The suggested process of selection and screening consists of the fol- 
lowing seven stages, the first five of which should be completed as early 
as possible in the teacher education program: 


1. College admission standards and processing 

2. Counseling throughout the program, particularly when identify- 
ing the major, and in planning course programs 

3. Self-screening, through performance in academic areas and through 
early experiences with children 

4. Gross appraisal at or near the time of application for admission to 
the teacher education program, including the following: 


a. Examination in such areas as physical health, mental health and 
subject skills 

b. Structured observation of the teacher candidate in various situa- 
tions 

c. Recommendations from persons who know the student’s per- 
sonal and academic qualifications 

d. Interviews 

5. Analysis of data and recommendations related to admission to the 

program, further developmental experiences and remedial work, 

further intensive appraisal, and committee consideration. 

A central, continuing file, established to lodge data, should be 
made available to the persons responsible for making decisions and 
recommendations at various stages of the process. Review of data 
in the central file may net a large group of good prospects, some of 
whom may nevertheless need strengthening in certain ways. From 
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those judged to fall short, concentrated reappraisal, diagnosis, and 
remediation (and rejection by committee action if necessary) 
should be the major concern. 

6. Reappraisal when indicated 

7. Committee recommendation for action on doubtful cases 


Tue RoLe oF THE SUPERVISING TEACHER 


Leader: Jane Hood, Assistant to the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, California State Department of Education 


Recorder: Adele Ogden, Supervisor of the Teaching of Social Studies, 
University of California, Berkeley 


Role of the Supervising Teacher 


The role of the supervising teacher is one of being sensitive to the 
developmental tasks and individuality of the student teacher; encourag- 
ing the student teacher to develop his own teaching personality; and 
guiding him in becoming independent and creative. 

To further this role, the supervising teacher receives the student 
teacher as a welcome and important member of the school staff; is sensi- 
tive to the developmental tasks of the pupils, and directs the pupils’ 
learning activities through the student teachers; guides the learning ac- 
tivities of the student teacher and shares experiences with him; analyzes 
and evaluates learning experiences constructively with the student 
teacher; uses the classroom as a laboratory in which theory comes to 
have practical meaning; gives definition to professional ethics by ex- 
ample and guidance; co-operates with the teacher education program; 
and is familiar with the responsibilities of the student teacher. 


Personal Qualifications of the Supervising Teacher 


The supervising teacher should have the following personal qualifica- 
tions: (1) a real liking for children and youth; a zest for teaching; an 
understanding of people; and (2) good judgment; good health; and 
willingness to assume the responsibility of supervising a student teacher. 


Conditions That Enable the Supervising Teacher to Perform Effectively 


Conditions that enable the supervising teacher to perform effectively 
were identified as adequate time, a satisfactory place for conferencing, 
good school environment, and a reasonable load for the supervising 
teacher, the student teacher, and the supervisor. Explanation of the re- 
sponsibilities of each individual who supports the supervising teacher in 
his role would yield provocative ideas. 

The role of the public school administrator is to establish and main- 
tain a harmonious atmosphere with all involved in the teacher education 
program and to apply democratic principles in these relationships. 
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The role of the college or university staff is to maintain a good work- 
ing relationship with the training schools and to provide the leadership 
that will sustain and enrich an effective program. 


PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 


Leader: Lloyd D. Bernard, Manager, Bureau of School and College 
Placement, University of California, Berkeley 


Recorder: Willis J. Black, Jr., Placement Officer, Sacramento State 
College 


Follow-up 


An institution which does not assume a real responsibility for the 
follow-up of its graduates has failed to meet one of its primary obliga- 
tions. This responsibility must be shared by the administration of the 
public schools to be truly effective. Such mutual responsibility for 
follow-up is concerned with all those contacts with graduates which 
contribute to the evaluation and improvement of their professional ed- 
ucation and to their success as teachers in. the field. 

Basic to the interpretation of the term “follow-up” are the following 
assumptions or premises: 


1. The teacher education graduate is not a “finished product” upon 
receipt of a teaching credential. 
2. There is room for improvement in all teacher education programs. 

. Every teacher educator and institution should be interested in 
progress and improvement. 

. A well planned follow-up program will contribute to the prepara- 
tion and effectiveness of teachers and to the continuous profes- 
sional growth of college faculties. 

. Each institution should have a continuous and demonstrable follow- 
up program to facilitate the effective and realistic education of 
teachers. 

. Every institution preparing teachers has a responsibility to its 
alumni and to the communities in which the alumni reside and 
work. 


Follow-up is conceived as being an integral and important part of the 
educational processes in the colleges and the public schools. The class- 
room instruction in the colleges and public schools, the validity of the 
educational processes, the development of curriculums, and the status 
of the profession itself are all directly related to the type and quality of 
a follow-up program. 

The following devices and techniques are suggested as worthy of con- 
sideration and study by institutions which desire to develop continuous 
and effective follow-up programs: 
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1. Rating scales, including self-rating scales 
2. Questionnaires 
3. Personal contacts with graduates in the classroom, and in campus 
conferences 
4. Personal contacts with administrators and supervisors in the job 
situation and on the campus 
5. Interviews with students while in college 
. Conferences with master teachers 
. General morale building techniques 
a. Newsletters sent out by the college or department of education 
b. Personal greetings by individual staff members 
c. Teacher education news through alumni publications 


“IN 


Placement 


The committee recommended the following outline of the roles and 
functions of placement as a guide to be employed in the development of 
an institutional placement program: 

Placement is more than simply a process of listing position openings 
and disseminating information. The placement office should be geared 
to the mission of the college—maintaining a sound instructional program; 
producing competent and successful graduates; and serving the college, 
the local community, and the state. Follow-up serves as a basic vehicle 
for evaluating the product. In large measure, the college placement 
service helps protect the substantial investment in higher education. 
Specifically, placement services fill such functions as (1) strengthening 
the instructional program of the college; (2) contributing to the suc- 
cess of students and graduates; and (3) serving community and state. 


TELEVISION AND TEACHER EDUCATION 
Leader: Fred F. Harcleroad, Dean of Instruction, San Jose State College 


Recorder: Margaret C. Jackson, Supervisor of the Teaching of Social 
Studies, University of California, Berkeley 


Instructional Television 


A distinction needs to be made between educational television and 
instructional television. “Educational television” is the older term and 
has broader implications, including programs of general educational 
value for community consumption and incidental school use. The term 
“instructional television” is more specific. It is television used in an or- 
ganized, sequential manner on any level, and is aimed at specific groups. 


Implications of Research for Instructional Television 


Most writing concerning instructional television has been notable for 
its lack of comprehensive objective data. This is true because relatively 
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little research has been done to evaluate its effectiveness. A recently 
published research summary gives some answers to commonly raised 
questions concerning the use of this medium.* 

It is the belief of the members of this committee that studies recently 
completed relative to instructional television make it possible to formu- 
late the following assumptions: 


1. Students do learn by television. 

2. Students taught by television generally learn as much, and in some 
instances more, than those taught by conventional methods. 

3. Low ability students seem to learn more effectively through tele- 
vision instruction than through conventional methods. 

4. Good classroom teachers make successful television teachers, with 
little or no special training. 

5. Television stimulates learning. 

. Many subject fields have been taught by television, but there is 
little evidence to indicate the “best” subject matter areas for tele- 
vision presentation. 

. In certain instances it has been possible to teach a course in less 
time, through TV, than by conventional methods. 


Although research concerning television as an instructional medium 
is relatively scarce, considerable research on the use of audio-visual 
materials in general is available. 

Teachers, supervisors, and administrators who want to be informed 
regarding current developments in the broad field of educational tele- 
vision should read the following free, or inexpensive publications. 


National Educational Television News. Published quarterly by the 
Educational Television and Radio Center, 2320 Washtenaw Avenue, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Free. 


Educational Television Factsheet and Box Score. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Joint Council on Educational Television (1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W.). Free. 


ETRA Research News. Monthly publication of the Educational Tele- 
vision Research Association, 1304 Winton Avenue, Hayward, Califor- 
nia. Yearly membership fee, $1.00. 


What Can We Expect in the Future? 


No one knows the future of television. However, the purposes of 
education might be served better by television if those responsible for 
the training of teachers give thought to what the future might hold in 
relation to the use of television for teacher training programs. 


* Kumata, Hi An Inventory of Instructional Television Research. Ann Arbor. ichigan: 
Eduntinnsl Telowinon and Radio Cesnes 1956. des 
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How would our teacher education program be affected if some of 
the following possibilities should materialize? 


1. 


I 


If the time actually comes when there will not be sufficient teachers 
and classrooms to meet the needs and it will become necessary to 
adopt other methods and techniques 


. If the course content that must be taught in a given time will in- 


crease 50 per cent, 100 per cent, or 200 per cent 


. If the blocks to the effective use of television are actually removed 
. If teacher education institutions are called upon to train television 


personnel and to develop course material for television use 


. If research continues to indicate that certain subject matter can 


be taught just as well or even better by use of television 


. If television decreases the need for master teachers but increases 


considerably the need for teacher-aides. 


. If video tape play-back equipment becomes available to all school 


districts 


. If one of the by-products of an earth satellite will be practical 


means of transmitting intercontinental, live television 


. If kinescopes improve in quality to match that of motion pictures 
10. 


S 


If low-power television transmission can give an inexpensive TV 
station for its own use to every school district. 


it too much to suppose that some day, somehow, teacher educa- 
tors might find themselves compelled to give serious thought to this 
new medium—probably the greatest opportunity for advancement of 
education since the invention of the printing press? 


INSTITUTIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


A Report of the Teacher Recruitment Committee * of the California 
Council on Teacher Education, at a Teacher Education Workshop, 
University of California, Berkeley, August 25-31, 1957. 


BLAIR E. HURD, Co-ordinator of Teacher Recruitment 


California colleges and universities are faced with a shortage of teacher 
candidates who have completed doctorates, and it appears that the short- 
age will become increasingly serious. In the next 14 years, it is estimated 
that in the United States about 42,000 persons will earn doctorates and 
enter the teaching profession. California institutions of higher learning 
must attract one out of every four of these persons if they are to main- 
tain the present ratio of faculty members with doctorates to those with 
other degrees. 

The need for college teachers was highlighted by the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education which recently reported that the most 
critical problem facing colleges today is that of securing an adequate 
number of competent professional staff members. 

An average of 17,600 new elementary school teachers and secondary 
school teachers are needed each year for the next 14 years by California 
public schools. In recent years, California institutions of higher learning 
have supplied approximately one-half of the teachers needed each year 
in California public schools. 

The workshop committee, fully aware of the extremely important 
role that California colleges and universities have in teacher recruitment, 
decided to give its full attention to the problem of how the college or 
university as a whole may become involved in teacher recruitment. The 
term “teacher recruitment” is broadly interpreted to mean the long 
range process of securing and retaining competent teachers at all levels, 
elementary grades through college and university. 


Tue Scope or INSTITUTIONAL RECRUITMENT 


The committee gave attention to the problem of defining the scope 
of institutional responsibility. It was agreed that a practical method of 
defining this scope would be to list and describe the various groups of 


1 Ernestine Kinney, Professor of Education, Occidental College, Chairman; Paul B. Baum, Dean, 
Department of Education, La Verne College; Clyde E. Crum, Assistant Professor of Education, 
San Diego State College; Blair E. Hurd, ordinator of Teacher Recruitment, State Department 
of Education; Mrs. Doris Maslach, California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc.; Arlene 
Roster, Associate Professor of Education, Long Beach State College; Mrs. Bernice M. "Stewart, 
Teacher, Modesto Public Schools; and Metta Zahorsky, Assistant Professor of Education, San 

Francisco State College. 
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persons for whom college and university teacher recruitment programs 
should be developed. The various groups follow: 


wm bw 


7. 


. Students currently enrolled in teacher education institutions who 


have indicated a prior interest in teaching as a career 


. Students who have not as yet indicated a vocational choice, but 


who possess intellectual, personal, and other qualities which would 
make them desirable teaching prospects 


. Teacher candidates, during the period of preservice preparation 
. Teachers who are now engaged in classroom teaching 
. Capable persons with teachers credentials who are engaged in other 


careers, but who might be encouraged to return to the teaching 
profession 


. Capable former students who withdrew from college prior to com- 


pleting credential requirements, but who might be encouraged to 
return to teacher education institutions to complete their require- 
ments 

High school students who are preparing for higher education 


A FRAMEWORK FOR INSTITUTIONAL RECRUITMENT 


The most difficult assignment the committee had given itself was that 
of preparing a framework for the organization of teacher recruitment 
programs in colleges and universities. Since a major problem was posed 
by the implementation of any programs planned, the committee agreed 
that the framework might best be defined in terms of action appropriate 
for various college and university personnel. 

The framework developed made the following provisions for action 
on the part of all segments of the professional education staff. 


The Teaching Faculty 


1. 


Recognize and assume responsibility for the perpetuation and 
expansion of knowledge through the co-operative preparation of 
competent teachers for all levels of education. 


. Participate actively in community affairs (civic offices, service 


clubs, charity drives, and other projects). 


. Participate wholeheartedly in interdepartmental committees con- 


cerned with teacher education. 


. Keep informed of the public school program through direct con- 


tact with the public schools. 


. Observe professional ethics in making references to the work of 


all departments, including constructive criticism of work of indi- 
vidual departments. 


. Observe professional ethics in every reference to the work of the 


public schools, but do not hesitate to make constructive criticism. 


. Encourage competent students to enter the teaching profession. 
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. Observe accuracy in student program advisement. 


. Work with high school, college, and university counseling per- 


sonnel in the exchange of information concerning vocational and 
professional education. 


. Give active support to student professional organizations such as 


the California Student Teachers Association. 


- Promote teacher recruitment through active membership in pro- 


fessional organizations. 


12. Show enthusiasm and pride in the profession of teaching. 
13. Exemplify the creativity, vitality, and humanity which is so much 


14. 


15. 


a part of teaching. 

Transmit to students the knowledge that teaching offers deep satis- 
faction and maximum opportunities for self-realization. 

Conduct follow-up studies of the success of teacher graduates. 


Deans and Other Administrative Officers 


1. 


4 


Provide planning conferences for general education advisers. 
Recognize the responsibility, as leaders of the teaching profession, 
for encouraging a concern for teacher recruitment. 


. Assume responsibility for securing and maintaining the status of 


teacher education. 


. Give greater attention to teaching ability as well as subject matter 


competence, in the selection and promotion of faculty. 


. Involve the total staff of the institution in teacher recruitment by 


providing interdepartmental communication through committees, 
faculty meetings, social hours, bulletins, and other means. 


. Assume responsibility for improving the quality of college teaching 


by organizing a program of improving instruction. 


Admissions Officers 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Provide opportunities for high school students to confer with mem- 
bers of the education staff, on campus, or off campus. 

Provide high school students and high school counselors with cata- 
logs, brochures, and other information. 

Include vocational interest blanks on admission forms, and channel 
such information to the education department. 


4. Work with junior colleges to establish transfer pre-education pro- 


5. 


grams without loss of credit. 
Evaluate credits in co-operation with the odunatials staff and sub- 
ject advisers. 


Guidance and Counseling Officers 


1. 


Increase emphasis on teaching as a career for top students with 
potentialities for teaching. 
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. Provide students with complete, up-to-date information on teach- 


ing careers. 


. Assume responsibility for the free flow of communication between 


counselors and the department of education. 


. Establish a procedure for providing the education department with 


information about students interested in teaching. 


. Provide students with information about scholarships, fellowships, 


and assistantships for potential teachers. 


General Education Advisers 


ma hw re 


. Discover student’s vocational interest. 

. Learn about the opportunities and advantages of a teaching career. 
. Learn the requirements for teacher preparation. 

. Show enthusiasm for the profession of teaching. 

. Stress the importance of a general education background in meet- 


ing the exacting requirements of the teaching profession. 


. Direct students who have not developed a vocational interest, to 


the proper counseling service. 


. Provide students with information about professional organizations 


for students. 


Placement Officers 


1. 


i] 


~ 


Initiate and direct follow-up studies related to the placement of 
students. 


. Participate in follow-up studies for purposes of evaluation and 


curriculum development. 


. Develop effective, co-operative relationships between the institu- 


tion and the public schools. 


. Focus attention of the entire institution on recruitment by promot- 


ing a teacher recruitment day. 


. Initiate and sponsor faculty visitations to high schools or junior 


colleges. 


. Participate in institutional activities related to teacher education. 
. Work with student organizations interested in teacher recruitment. 
. Keep alert to developments in teacher recruitment, and distribute 


materials within the institution and to other interested groups. 


Supervising Teachers and Training School Principals 


.. 
z. 


Establish a friendly working relationship with the student teacher. 
Give status to student teachers by encouraging them to participate 
in faculty, social, and professional activities. 


. Encourage the use of initiative and creativity by the student 


teacher. 


. Encourage and participate in activities which will improve super- 


vision of student teachers. 


i sae _ a Earn raah 
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5. 


6. 


7. 
8. 


Assume responsibility for insuring the availability of highly com- 
petent supervision. 

Assure student teachers of understanding and critical evaluation of 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Practice professional ethics in all relationships with student teachers. 
Provide experiences which will insure maximum opportunity for 
the success of student teachers. 


Student Professional Organizations 


10. 


. Invite faculty members to participate in meetings and programs. 


. Co-operate with other campus organizations to develop significant 
teacher recruitment projects. 

. Solicit membership in student professional organizations at time 
of registration and advisement. 

. Secure time in orientation meetings for informing new students 
about organization programs. 

. Encourage members to serve as student sponsors as an additional 
means of recruiting students. 


. Develop a continuing program of activities throughout the year. 


. Assume responsibility for publicizing activities of the organization. 
. Carry on co-operative projects with comparable high school 
groups. 


. Develop programs for contacting high school student leaders and 


for recruiting such leaders into college organizations. 
Give special recognition to leadership activities in student organi- 
zations. 


Student Teachers 


1, 
y I 
3. 


Show enthusiasm and pride in the profession. 

Display the highest personal and professional qualities. 

Observe professional ethics in every reference to training school 
personnel and practices. 

. Observe professional ethics in all references to personnel and prac- 
tices of colleges and universities. 


. Encourage others to enter the teacher education program. 
. Inform other students of the teacher shortage problem in general, 


and of specific areas of demand for teachers. 


. Participate actively in the programs of the California Student 


Teachers Association and other student professional organizations. 


. Participate in high school and college career days and other recruit- 


ment activities. 


Public Relations Officers 


l 


. Establish a planned program for developing better relationships 


between the college and the public schools and community. 
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. Utilize all significant channels of communication in giving recog- 
nition to the importance of teacher education. 

. Portray teaching in a favorable light in all press releases. 

. Develop an organized program for providing speakers for career 
days, parent-teacher association meetings, and other events. 

. Provide attractive and interesting brochures on the institution’s 
teacher education program for the use of civic organizations, stu- 
dents, parents, and other groups. 

. Provide press, television, and radio agencies with information about 
the teacher shortage problem and about the institution’s teacher 
education program. 

. Give ample coverage to the teacher education program when pub- 
licizing the institution. 

. Utilize effectively the special days or weeks such as American Edu- 
cation Week and Public Schools Week. 

. Publicize, possibly initiate, special lectures and presentations in 
the field of teacher education, and education in conjunction with 
special campus events, such as career days, assemblies, and the like, 
in the interests of teacher recruitment. 

10. Publicize the work of the California Student Teachers Association 
and other student professional organizations. 


The action framework outlined was formulated to encourage junior 
colleges, colleges, and universities to develop long-range programs for 
the recruitment and retention of teachers. The committee emphasized 
the idea of eliminating the boundary lines that seem to exist in some insti- 
tutions, between various schools, departments, colleges, and functions. 

To recognize and assume responsibility for the perpetuation and 
expansion of mankind’s knowledge through the co-operative preparation 
of competent teachers for all levels of education is a principle upon 
which the framework in its entirety is based. 


CURRENT OPINION ON PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Compiled by CHARLES D. MASTIN, Librarian, Administrative-Legislative 
Reference Service, California State Library 


The following list of articles on current issues in education is the 
second of a series published in California Schools at intervals through- 
out the year. The articles included in these lists are selected for their 
appeal to the general public. The points of view expressed in the various 
articles listed are not necessarily those to which the State Department 
of Education subscribes. 

Publications not available locally may be borrowed through public 
or school libraries by inter-library loans from the California State 
Library. 

Apter Invinc. What We Want of Our Schools: Plain Talk on Educa- 
tion, from Theory to Budgets. New York 19: John Day, 1957. Pp. 256. 
The author believes that American children are cheated by public failure to spend 

enough on education, and by being subjected to false philosophies of education. The 

remedies suggested are better financing, and complete overhaul of educational 
policy. After tracing the nature of education as growth, and briefly surveying the 


evolution of American education, he criticizes the use of the IQ as not only far 
from measuring intelligence, but also as leading to a decline in standards. 


Ascou, Max. “Our Cut-rate Education,” Reporter, XVIII (February 
20, 1958), 8-9. 


This editorial calls for a flexible system of partnerships at many levels—federal, 
state, and local—together with foundations and — educational institutions, in 


order to support in a massive way our failing educational system. Control of edu- 
cation from any source should be made impossible; it should control itself if our 
nation is to compete in the space age. 


Bestor, ArtHur. “What Went Wrong with U. S. Schools,” U. S. 
News & World Report, XLIV (January 24, 1958), 68-77. 


“Soft courses tend to replace hard training in science and mathematics. Brilliant 
students, lumped with mediocre pupils, have little incentive to learn. In 
teachers, too much emphasis is given to ‘tricks of the trade,’ too little to the sub- 
jects taught.” 


Hanson, Eart H. “The Middle Way Is the Best Way,” Saturday 

Evening Post, CCXXX (February 22, 1958), 33. 

An educator takes issue with the teaching methods of progressives and tradition- 
alists alike. Here is his case for a compromise that works in his Illincis schools. 
Keats, Joun, and Brown, Hersert L., Jr. “Are the Public Schools 

Doing Their Job?” Saturday Evening Post, CCXXX (September 21, 

1957), 38. 

John Keats, author of The Crack in the Picture Window, and coauthor of this 
article, says that insipid lessons in social conformity stunt the mind, and that the 


public schools offer utilitarian, agricultural, and anti-intellectual programs which 
do not teach children to think. 
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The affirmative side is taken by Herbert L. Brown, > Ir. of Changing Times: The 
Kiplinger Magazine, who feels that public school graduates perform better at the 
university than do private school students. Figures are produced to support this. 


MacAnprew, Anprew R. “Are Soviet Schools Better Than Ours?” 

Reporter, XVIII (February 20, 1958), 10-14. 

If one may judge from the so-called success-rate (ratio of those starting first 
grade to those getting degrees), Russia and the U. S. are about on a par. Both 
systems of education have tended to stress the mass rather than education. However, 
in Russia, 875 out of each 1,000 children entering first grade will not finish their 
education. The author feels ‘that if we need a model for our educational system, 
we should not choose Russia because of Sputnik, but might rather choose k 
because of Niels Bohr. 


Ocpen, Crype L. “Four Quarter Plan for Schools: Advantages and 

Disadvantages,” Tax Digest, XXXV (July, 1957), 152-153. 

The four sagen plan, in which students are required to attend school during 
three of the four quarters, is evaluated pro and con. Advantages of year-round use 
of school plant facilities are seemingly outweighed by increased administration costs, 
such as graduation four times a year, and by disadvantages such as family vacation 
schedules, and the need for integration of new teachers into the system. 


PackMAN, Martin. “Liberal Education,” Editorial Research Reports, 
XI (September 25, 1957), entire issue. 


Discussion of modern education and future leadership; reasons for the neglect 
of liberal education; and efforts to extend liberal arts education. 


Rickxover, H. G. “A Size-up of What’s Wrong With American 
Schools,” U. S. News & World Report, XLIII (December 6, 1957), 


86-91. 

Leading nuclear scientist, Rear Admiral H. G. Rickover makes the following 
points: schools do not motivate enough youngsters to enter science and other pro- 
fessional fields; children get too much leeway to pick and choose among a large 
number of subjects; teaching of essentially extracurricular activities, going back to 
a time when one job of the schools was to Americanize immigrants, overburdens 
the schools now; and there is no national standard for the high school diploma, or 
for most college degrees, which can indicate good training. 


SHaFrer, Heren B. “Sex Education in Schools,” Editorial Research Re- 
ports, XI (October 30, 1957), entire issue. 


A survey of the slow growth of sex teaching in the schools; the roles of home 
and school in giving sex facts; the manner m= teaching sex; and the attitudes of 
various groups toward the subject. Teacher training is considered also as a factor 
in the poor work currently being done by the public schools in sex education. 


SHaFrer, Heten B. “Television in the Schools,” Editorial Research Re- 
ports, XI (August, 1957), 625-41. 


After discussing the various problems and advantages of TV classroom instruc- 
tion, the article concludes that, far from ending the days of the classroom teacher, 
TV will bring about teacher teamwork—one teacher to deliver TV lectures, another 
= assemble demonstration material, and a third who is the “live” teacher still in the 
classroom. 


SHERMAN, G. W. “Our Obsolete Textbooks,” Frontier, VIII (October, 
1957), 15-16. 


As a result of the inquiries of the Assembly Interim Committee on Education, 
attention has been turned to the alleged poor quality and dated subject matter of 
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California’s elementary school textbooks. This inferior quality is the result of the 
single adoption system, under which the state publishes the texts which must be 
used by the school districts. Only one other state (Arizona) uses this antique (1884) 
method of textbook adoption. More public interest in the problem is urged. 


Stevenson, Daviw. “Who Will Teach the Teachers?” New Republic, 
CXXXVIII (January 13, 1958), 9-12. 


This scathing exposé of second-rate teaching and teachers in our teacher's colleges 
concludes that these schools are in the hands of the demoralized and incompetent 
of the academic world, who use poor curricula; and graduate “teachers” who would 
fail at anything else. The answer to this aspect of the education dilemma is not 
bigger schools and higher paid teachers, but better teachers. 


“That Reader’s Digest Article,” Architectural Forum, CVI (November, 


1957), 116-21. 

This is a refutation of the article, “Do School Pupils Need Costly Palaces?” which 
appeared recently in Reader’s Digest. This critique destroys the claim of extrava- 
gance in school construction by quoting realistic cost figures, and by charging that 
the “recommended economies” are actually universally applied. 


Vanpverstice, H. R. “What One Town Learned in 10 Years of Year- 
round School,” U.S. News & World Report, XLII (August 2, 1957), 


48-51. 

Schools in Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, have been running on a four quarter plan 
for ten years. Children go to school nine months a year, and the school never 
closes. The savings and the advantages to both schools and pupils are given. 


Woop, Freperick. “Myth and Mystery in the Cost of Schools,” Vital 

Speeches of the Day, XXIII (October, 1957), 766-68. 

The author comes up with a “definite and positive” technique for comparing the 
costs of schools. He claims that 90 percent or more of any cost differential between 
two schools can be accounted for in the same way that one balances a ledger. A 
sample 1954 study of two schools in Connecticut is given as proof. 


CURRICULUM PUBLICATIONS IN CALIFORNIA 
HIGH SCHOOLS—A REPORT OF A SURVEY 


ROBERT E. BROWNE, Consultant in Curriculum Development 


The Curriculum Laboratory of the State Department of Education 
recently conducted a survey to determine the extent to which high 
schools in California maintain programs to publish curriculum materials. 
The survey was sponsored by the Small High Schools Committee of 
the California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 

Questionnaires used in making this survey were sent to 543 high 
schools, including senior high schools and those with six-year curric- 
ulums. The following questions were asked: 


1. What is your actual enrollment? 

2. Does your high school use courses of study or teacher guides 
which have been produced locally? 

3. Have copies of your publications been sent to the State Department 
of Education Curriculum Laboratory? 

4. Are these publications of the general, comprehensive type, or are 
they separate guides for each subject area? 

5. Through which of the following agencies were they produced: 
a. Local teacher committee 
b. Individual teachers 
c. Office of county superintendent of schools 
d. Co-operatively, with other high schools 

6. Do you feel that state or county agency assistance is needed in the 
preparation of such publications? 


Responses were received from 380 high schools, or 70 per cent of the 
total number canvassed. A more complete response was not expected, 
since a number of the high schools are so situated that one reply is 
representative of all the high schools in a city or school district. 

The responses were divided into three groups, according to the size 
of the schools. The dividing lines between small, medium, and large 
high schools were determined arbitrarily, for the purpose of deciding 
to what extent the size of a school might be a factor in its production of 
curriculum publications. For purposes of this survey, separate tabula- 
tions were made for small schools (enrollment of 500 or less); medium 
schools (enrollment of 501 to 1,500); and large schools (enrollment of 
1,501, or more). A tabulation of the responses reveals statistics of inter- 
est to curriculum workers and administrators. 


1The University of California, the California Association of Secondary School Administrators, 
and the California State Department of Education list as “small” high schools those with enroll- 
ments of 200, 500, and 300, respectively. 
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As was to be expected, the use of locally prepared guides was much 
greater in the large high schools, 96 per cent of these reporting the use 
of such publications by teachers. In medium-size high schools, 86 per 
cent report having prepared course of study publications; and in small 
high schools, only 59 per cent reported their use. 

Separate guides for each subject area, rather than comprehensive 
guides, are popular in high schools of all sizes, although almost one third 
of the responses showed that both types had been prepared, or were in 
use. General, comprehensive guides are those which include scope and 
sequence material for all subject areas in the high school curriculum. 

In small high schools, individual teachers working alone in specific 
subject areas, prepare their own guides more often than do teachers in 
large high schools where teacher committees are used for the prepara- 
tion of such material. The size of a high school apparently has an ap- 
preciable effect on the method by which its guides are prepared. It was 
noted that almost one-half of the responses indicated the use of both 
curriculum committees and individual teachers in the preparation of 
course of study materials. 

The preparation of high school guides by offices of county superin- 
tendents of schools, in California, is very limited. Only 16 of the 134 
small high schools responding indicated that published materials had 
been prepared for them by county school personnel, or that they had 
received assistance from county school offices in the preparation of 
such materials. Medium and large high schools had no such assistance. 

There is little indication of interdistrict co-operation among Califor- 
nia high school districts in the production of curriculum guides. Only 16 
of the 380 respondents reported such co-operative procedures. The sur- 
vey showed that there is a direct relationship between the assistance 
given by offices of county superintendents of schools and interdistrict 
co-operative effort, in producing high school curriculum publications. 

The purpose of requesting information concerning the need for state 
or county assistance was to provide a basis for speculation as to whether 
small high schools might produce such materials if technical aid were 
available. The responses showed that 75 per cent of the small high 
schools need such assistance; the need for assistance was shown by 50 
per cent of the medium sized high schools; and only 33 per cent of the 
large high schools indicated any such need. 

The purpose of this report is to present current practices in the prep- 
aration of curriculum publications, and to point up implications for 
further study. The survey has had the practical result of bringing scores 
of high school curriculum publications into the Bepartment of Educa- 
tion Curriculum Laboratory from all parts of California. These ma- 
terials are now available for study purposes, and original data for the 
survey may be borrowed upon request. 


ENROLLMENTS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLASSES 
JOHN R. EALES, Consultant in Secondary Education 


At five-year intervals the Bureau of Secondary Education makes sur- 
veys of enrollments in all subjects comprising the program of studies in 
the high schools. Using data derived from such studies, a comparison of 
enrollments in foreign languages classes with total enrollments, grades 
nine through twelve in October, 1951, and October, 1956, has been 
made. Some interesting information is revealed in this comparison. 

In 1951, the total enrollment in grades nine through twelve was 390,- 
907, while in 1956 the total was 572,821. This is an increase of 46.5 per 
cent. In the same period, foreign language enrollments increased from 
113,192 to 181,346. This is an increase of 60.2 per cent. The per cent of 
increase in foreign language class enrollments has far exceeded the per 
cent of increase in high school enrollment. 

A comparison of enrollments in foreign language classes in 1951 with 
those in 1956, reveals that enrollments in first- and second-year foreign 
language classes have increased more rapidly than have the total enroll- 
ments in the ninth and tenth grades. The increase in third-year foreign 
language enrollments has slipped slightly below the increase in total en- 
rollment in grade eleven, while fourth-year foreign language enrollments 
have not kept pace with enrollments in grade twelve. A greater per cent 
of students are taking first- and second-year language courses today than 
were doing so in 1951, but advanced classes in this subject area are not 
being as well attended as they were in 1951. 

When the per cent of increase shown in Table 1 is compared with the 
per cent of increase in Table 2 it is quite evident that there has been an 
upswing in interest in foreign languages. The per cent of increase in 
first-year foreign language enrollments exceeds the per cent of increase 
in ninth grade enrollments by 9.2 per cent. A 10 per cent advantage for 
second-year foreign language enrollment growth over tenth grade en- 


TABLE 1 


GROWTH OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT, GRADES 9-12, AND 
PER CENTS OF INCREASE, 1956 OVER 1951 


| 


Enrollment Enrollment P fi 
October, 1951 | October, 1956 oF CNS SS CeeneneS 


117,553 181,644 
107,441 156,221 
90,752 129,126 
75,161 105,830 
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TABLE 2 


GROWTH OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENTS, GRADES 9-12, 
AND PER CENTS OF INCREASE, 1956 OVER 1951 


— — ; 
Foreign language | Foreign language 
Year | enrollments enrollments Per cents of increase 
October, 1951 October, 1956 


First year | B 114,448 
Second year , 54,001 
Third year 10,795 
Fourth year 5 1,749 


Other (unclassified) -| 353 


rollment increases is shown. While the per cent of increase in third and 
fourth year foreign language enrollments does not keep up with the per 
cent of growth in eleventh and twelfth grade enrollments, nevertheless 
the total picture is one which indicates a definite improvement in the 
position of foreign languages in the high schools of California. 

The five major foreign languages offered in California schools in 1951 
were Spanish, Latin, French, German, and Italian, in rank order by the 
number of students enrolled. In 1956, this rank order was the same. 
However, the following table shows the rank order of the five languages 
in 1956, as based on the per cents of increase in the enrollments for 
these languages, over 1951. 

TABLE 3 


GROWTH OF ENROLLMENT IN FIVE MAJOR LANGUAGE COURSES, 
GRADES 9-12, AND PER CENTS OF INCREASE, 1956 OVER 1951 


' 
Enrollment Enrollment 


—— October, 1951 | October, 1956 | Fer conte of lnewnnen 
| 


12,194 
2,248 
18,949 
78,333 
375 


It will be noted that the per cent of increase in enrollments in all five 
foreign languages exceeded the 46.5 per cent of increase in the total en- 
rollment of grades nine through twelve. 


ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
MARCH 31, 1958 


Prepared in the BUREAU OF EDUCATION RESEARCH by 
Henry W. Magnuson, Chief, and Peter J. Tashnovian, Consultant 


This semiannual compilation of data on active enrollment in the public 
schools of California as of March 31, 1958, has been prepared from re- 
ports of officials of the school districts. 


In Table 1 totals are shown for the state, by sex, for each grade and 
special classification; in Tables 2 and 4, a comparison is made with similar 
data for March 31, 1957; and in Tables 3 and 5, the figures on enrollment 
are presented according to grade level, by sex, and by county. In Table 
6, the enrollment of pupils on half-day sessions is shown by grade and by 
county. 


Enrollment in regular grades only, kindergarten through grade four- 
teen, as shown in Tables 2 and 4, increased 194,962 (7.2 per cent) over 
the enrollment reported a year earlier. Comparable figures for March 31, 
1957, showed an increase of 193,901 (7.7 per cent) over those reported 
on March 31, 1956. 


Total enrollment in regular grades and special classes was 3,395,276, 
an increase of 222,451 (7 per cent) over the total for March 31, 1957. 
This increase may be compared to that of 231,979 (7.9 per cent) on 
March 31, 1957, over the figures reported on March 31, 1956. 


The enrollment trend for March, 1958, in the various grades as indi- 
cated in Table 2, continues to fulfill predictions. Junior college enroll- 
ment remained high, and the high school enrollment continues to show 
the impact of the large elementary school enrollment. 


The rate of increase in graded enrollment in kindergarten and in ele- 
mentary grades between March 31, 1957, and March 31, 1958, was 5.7 
per cent as compared with 6.7 per cent for March 31, 1957. Enrollment 
in grades nine through twelve increased 10.8 per cent between March 
31, 1957, and March 31, 1958, as compared with 10.6 per cent during 
the previous year. The junior college enrollment reported on March 31, 
1958, remained at a high level, increasing 18,587, or 19.1 per cent over 
that reported a year earlier. Junior college enrollments are reported as 
full-time or part-time. Students enrolled in programs yielding 12 or more 
credit hours are considered full-time students. 


Table 6 contains data regarding the enrollment of pupils on half-day 
sessions. As of March 31, 1958, there were 106,351 elementary and 11,333 
high school pupils, or a total of 117,684 pupils on half-day sessions. 
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TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVE ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
March 31, 1958 


Grade two. . 

Grade three. 

Grade four. ... E 

Grade five........... 

Grade six. 

Grade seven in elementary schools - - - 
Grade seven in junior high schools_.- 
Grade eight in elementary schools 
Grade eight in junior high schools. 


Total enrollment, kindergarten through grade eight 


Grade nine in junior high schools 
Grade nine in four-year high schools 


Grade eleven... 
Grade twelve........_- 


Total enrollment, grades nine through twelve ______. ..- 16, $04 i 


Grade thirteen e 
32,924 | 
19,074 


| 
361 | 7,123 
8,116 116 | 3,282 11,398 


Total enrollment, grades thirteen and fourteen. _. 79,575 36,536 116,111 


Total enrollment, kindergarten and grades one through fourteen 1,499,078 1,394,146 | 2,895,219 


ENROLLMENT OF ADULTS Dota IN + SEGAL CLASSES | 

Ungraded pupils in elementary sch i 950 
Postgraduate pupils in elementary on ee 
Pupils in special day and evening classes in elementary schools____- 89 


Special classes for physically handicapped minors: 
Elementary schools 
Grades seven and eight in junior high schools. ___- 
High school level : 
Junior college level 


Special classes for mentally retarded minors: 
y schools 


544 
3,603 


191,850 
58,724 


19,944 13,406 

123,880 197,822 

TES 84,134 62,871 

Total enrollment of adults and in special classes oa £27,968 | £74,099 


GRAND TOTAL, GRADED ENROLLMENT AND ENROLL- 
MENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES 1,727,031 | 1,668,245 


Enrollment on half-day sessions: 
Grades one through ej 
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TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF GRADED AND SPECIAL CLASS ENROLLMENTS FOR 
MARCH 31, 1957 AND MARCH 31, 1958 


Increase or decrease 
between March 1957 
and March 1958 


Number | Per cent 


268,293 
279,747 | 
258, 398 


| Girt oe Gon Ge enna 


Grade eleven _. a ; 
Grade twelve sues 35Y 108,610 


618,208 | 60,108 | 


Total enrollment, grades thirteen and fourteen 
Total enrollment, kindergarten through fourteen... ___- rb 
Special enrollment classifications in elementary schools: 


Postgraduate pupils in elementary schools 
Pupils in special day and evening classes in elementary schools. e 


Total, a potet enrollment classifications in } antag | 


Special —_ for Se dally handicapped minors: 


Fie ape seven ond eight in junior high schools 
High school level 
Junior college level 


Total, epecial classes for physically handicapped minors __. 
Special classes for mentally retarded minors: 
Elementary schools . 
Grades seven and eight in junior high schools__......_.___. 
High school level 
Total, special classes for mentally retarded minors 
Pupils in compulsory continuation classes._..................] 
a oe 
High school level 
Teter titan bod 
Full-time_...........-- ieieoeinihedkabionl 
Total, special pupils in regular classes. 
Adults: 


High school level 465 | 
Junior college level 128,494 | 


| 


418,959 | 


“3,172,825 | 3,395,276 | 


| 
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TABLE 3 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Grade one 


County 


,w 


388 BEe2k 


shoe 
sss 


Sen Joaquin.....-. 
San Luis Obispo 


Sees 


BS 
Brés 


e288 & 


¥ ERs 


a 
nw 


$3 ste 


131,459 || 268,293 144,881 | 134,866 || 279,747 || 132,470 


404 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 
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Grade three 


Grade four 


Grade five 


Tuolumne.__-_-_--_- 


1,020 
246 
4,999 


i 


om be bo 
wa 


Nw 
gt 


| 
] 
| 


} 


Female 


| 115,944 


130,781 125,050 


255,831 | 


126,944 | 


122,084 || 249,028 | 


121,460 


| 
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Humboldt 
Imperial. 
nyo.... 


R. 
Sacramento... 
San Benito 


San Bernardino.__- 


San Diego 

San Francisco 
San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo 
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TABLE 3—Continued 


ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Grade seven in 
junior high schools 


Grade seven in 
elementary 


Total Male Female || Total 


2,439 


2,502 | 


303 


157 


1,006 
115 


112,552 


110,907 


223,459 102,682 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Grade eight in Grade eight in Total, kindergarten 
elementary schools | junior high schools through grade eight 
ounty re 


Male | Female || Total || Male | Female || Total Male | Female || Total 


60,231 || 123,639 
| 52 


2,615 5,366 2,720} 2,641 5,361 || 63,408 
if 5 | 


; 
34 | 18 

63 143 718 | 697 1,415 
332 |} 678 338 336 674 6,340 | 6,060 12,400 
76 171 | 795 | 732 1527 
86 193 1,064 804 1,958 
770 1,569 2,534 2,473 5,007 38,104 36,225 74,329 

119 241 1417} 1,354 2,77 
178 339 1,796 | 1,767 3,563 
1,460 2,973 1,461 | 1,352 2,813 32,787 30,835 63,672 
142 310 1,658} 1,494 3,152 
486 O84 293 288 581 8,819 | 8,213 17,032 
581 1,158 | 6,730 | 6,475 13,205 
| 198 | 1,051 2,010 
2,450 |) 4,963 37 | 27 64 27,055 25,598 52,653 
7 4,648 4,336 8.984 
106 210 1,004 908 1.912 
93 198 12 20 2 1327 1,235 2,562 
9,938 20,52: 25,586 24,707 50,29 400,179 | 385,967 || 786.146 
391 824 4,067 3,763 7,330 
Roy 1,664 | 10,074 9,590 19,664 
34 76 } 313 311 624 
206 454 208 426 4,438 4,163 8,601 
607 12 117 |} 138 255 7,983 7,550 15,533 
7 156 798 815 1,613 
13 | 117 250 
734 1,563 361 | 343 704 2,870 || 26,388 
17 46 408 367 775 4,140 8,504 
26 53 110 | 113 223 1,220 2,523 
2,298 4,626 1,713 | 1,686 3,399 47,143 96,138 
404 767 38 39 77 4,045 8,357 
111 | 104 215 1,028 2,113 
651 1,297 1,368} 1,324 2,692 20,859 2,635 
1,355 2,829 1,783 | 1,663 3,446 34,972 71,499 
106 209 | 1,085 2,238 
1,334 2,791 2,137 1,968 4,105 37 76,595 
1,761 3,650 3,736 3,428 7,164 63,003 || 129,160 
45 || 103 2,659 2,553 5,212 31,137 64,038 
842 | 1,724 1,032 921 1,953 19,067 39,109 
41 |) 703 143 | 118 261 4,933 || 10,242 
2,481 | §,121 31,810 65,237 
290 579 558 544 1,102 8.919 }} 18,112 
2,567 5,337 1,245 1,186 2,431 44,296 91,153 
303 575 206 211 417 5,187 10,685 
448 ody 4,660 9,806 
20 45 195 189 384 
238 494 22 7 29 2,968 2,677 5,645 
411 827 475 459 934 10,369 9,889 20,258 
352 | 681 710 636 1,346 10,559 10,193 20,752 
1,309 2,683 13,482 12,687 26,169 
266 531 2,625 2,580 5,205 
218 435 | 2,087 1,883 3,970 
68 132 772 696 1,468 
1,433 2,965 74 71 145 15,288 | 14,337 29,625 
101 240 | 1,190 1,062 2,252 
682 1,405 489 533 1,022 13,872 | 13,329 27,201 
| 317 691 65 46 lil 5,030 4,660 9,690 
236 464 2,359 2,299 4,658 


| 43,830 || 90,132 || 52,759 | 50,510 | 103,269 | 1,104,194 |1,054,713 | 2,158,906 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


j 


Grade nine in Grade nine in 
junior high school four-year high school Grade ten 


Male | Female || Total || Male | Female | Female 


Alameda __ 
Alpine... 
Amador... 
Butte..._. 
Calaveras 


Colusa... ‘ 
Contra Costa__ 
Del Norte... 

El Dorado. . 
Fresno.._..- 


Glenn... 
Hurnboldt- 


San Francisco. 
San Joaquin....- 
San Luis Obispo... 


Sonoma... 
Stanislaus. _. 


Sutter. ....- ; 
Tebama_.__.__ 
Trinity. .... 


, SSS 


Tuolumne........... 


| 
2,147 | 2,047 130} 3,03 1 | 5,019 


313 | 


49,327 || 101,836 || 91,178 | 


178,908 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Total, 
Grade twelve grades nine through twelve 


| Female || Total || Male | Female || Total 


7,518 || 3,167} 3,197|| 6,364|| 17,243 | 17,014]) 34,257 
121 

970 

118 | 

203 

4,729 

189 


3,767 


San Luis Obispo. - . -- 


San Mateo 

Santa Barbara. 
Santa Clara_..-- J 
Santa Crus... ..--- 


Sierra 
Siskiyou 


138,240 || 54,991 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLME 


Grade thirteen 


Part-time 


Los Angeles. . 
Madera_. 


Marin. 
Mariposa 
Mendocino . 
Merced _. 


Modoc - 


Mono... oa 
Monterey. 
Napa...... 
Nevada_- 


rans 
Urange..- 


Placer _. ‘ 
Plumas_...... 
Riverside 
Sacramento .-.. 
San Benito... .. 


San Bernardin 
San Diego 

San Francisco 
San Joaquin. 
San Luis Obispo 


Siskiyou _.- 
Solano... ... 
Sonoma i 
Stanislaus... 


Sutter. ....... 


Total__.._.| 32,024 


106 
21,424 


325 


14 | 


1,181 | 
50} 102 


517 
13 


19,074 10,773 
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TABLE 3—Concluded 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


| Total, grades thirteen and fourteen 
County Full-time Part-time 
Male | Female Total Male | Female Total 
eT 1,630 727 2,357 775 | 362 1,137 
Alpine. _.._.- .| | j | 
Ee | | | 
Butte___._... | | 
eee 
i 
| REE | | 
Contra Costa_...... | 1,168 | 497 1,665 692 | 435 1,127 
Be POR, cowenee | | 
El Dorado_-_-....---| | 
BR ictiraimneiins 1,552 754 2,306 640 | 211 851 
Re | 
Humbold 
snout 111 62 173 40 28 68 
nyo 
Kern.....-- 1,290 551 1,341 154 183 337 
se 5 cade aicienhies ‘ 
«Sian 
Se 132 | 40 172 10 | 6 16 
Los Angeles. ___- 24,110 | 10,258 34,368 13,643 8,033 21,676 
Madera : | 
a nett aitteed 417 175 592 49 66 115 
Mariposa 
Mendocino 
Merced 
Modoc... - 
ee ‘ | 
Monterey _....-.-- 1,000 | 25 1525 138 79 217 
Napa.....- ee 310 116 26 
Nevada Samisaie | 
I ie cnateanil 2,224 | 1,115 3,339 799 411 1,210 
ee 351 | 159 510 22 40 62 
NS Vee 
Riverside. _......_- 795 394 1,189 40 26 66 
Sacram 1,873 | 703 2,576 658 335 993 
San Benito. ......- | 7 2 
| 
San Bernardino__- 1,829 | 942 3,653 | 1,368 5,021 
San Diego.......... 1,777 | 482 1,605 623 2,228 
San Francisco... --- 3,107 | 1,116 752 419 1,171 
San Joaquin.......- 848 | 528 50 41 91 
San Luis Obispo-.--_- 66 | 40 16 g 25 
San Mateo........-. 1,268 | 488 292 115 7 
Santa Barbara._._.. 394 137 277 128 405 
Senta Clara.......- 1,326 | 341 27 150 777 
Santa Crus_.._. 
| EET 405 216 621 52 18 70 
Re | 
Siskiyou........-.-| 
| SVS } 761 187 948 24 | 19 43 
Sonoma.......... | 745 423 1,168 | 
Stanislaus.......... | 865 446 1,311 399 | 182 581 
I in siinenncinven oat 
Tehama._..-._. | 
|” RAS 
es M 810 511 1,321 22 10 32 
Tuolumne_.......- | 
Ss ascot 756 79 1,035 1,698 643 2,341 
| NR a: 
SE 430 242 672 63 | 115 178 
Total.........- 52,385 22,481 74,866 27,190 | 14,055 41,245 
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TABLE 4 


TOTAL GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES, WITH PER CENTS OF 
INCREASE OR DECREASE SINCE MARCH 31, 1957 


- a = 
Total enrollment, ki and grades Increase or d 


a 4 ecrease 
ws tween March 31, 1957 
one through fourteen, March 31, 1958 and March 31, 1958 


County 


Male ° Number | Percent 


BEG B8Se8 


88 


oe ee) 


HOORm Dae eww Swwbw NAH nawD Budo 


4 
4. 
8. 
6 
4 
—3 
—2 
4 
3 
—3 


_ 
1 


P= S> 

» bo & bo 
SES 
Sa One 
a ee ed 


BReo 8 
s 


£8e6 


IDO mes 


3 
i) 


aBASE 
$ 8388 


- 
OQ * Gr © oo 
Se hie hal 


— 
wis 
~ 

no 


— bt 
Na~Oon 
Hm roo 


an 
232 
w 


82 


DAS HOD BORE 


= L tw 
~ toe em D1 wow 


. 
i) 


Dell cscsnctaian 1,304,146 2,893,219 194,962 
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TABLE 5 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Ungraded pupils Postgraduate pupils Special day and evening classes 


in elementary schools in elementary schools in elementary schools 


County ; aad 


| | 
Male | Female Total Male Female Total Male Female || Total 


ee | 


Calaveras. - 


SU 


= 
(PED Pea 


Glenn_....- | 


ecco | 
Los Angeles - -- 204 | 32 236 | | | 2 


| 

i 

| 

Sacramento ------ 
San Benito.........- | 6 

| 

| 

| 

| 


San Bernardino -__- 


San Joaquin._....__- 


g 
J 
F 


<i 
2 

P 

; 

' 

H 

H 


EEE 711 239 950 64 
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TABLE 5—Continued 


RAS ss Junior college 
Elementary Grades seven and eight High school level 
schools in junior high schools level 


i} 
Male | Female) Total | Male | Female Total || Male | Female) Total || Male | Female} Total 


187 156 : 15 27 42 9 


Contra Costa 
Del Nort 

El Dorad 
Fresno. 


Glenn. 


Riverside - 
Sacramento 
San Benito. 


San Bernardino 
San Diego.... 
San Francisco 
San Joaquin 
San Luis Obiexx 


San Mateo 


29 | 
3]; 6] 


----| 4,015 | 3,044 |} 7.088 || 275 | 270 
i iL 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Special classes for mentally retarded minors 
Elementary Grades seven and eight High school 
County schools in junior high schools level 
Male Female || Total Male | Female Total Male Female Total 
OSES 670} 419} 1,080 193 139 332 376 | 250 635 
| REE 
Amador . 6 7 13 | 
Butte. _- 34 | 27 | 61 7 16 23 32 | 16 48 
Calaveras 
Colusa_. vi 22 8 | 
Contra Costa ‘ 238 153 391 19 18 37 38 18 56 
Del Norte . | 
El Dorad a 22 | 17 39 | 
Fresno... ea 230 123 353 27 21 48 45 26 71 
Glenn. nd 8 | 4 12 
Humboldt ie 92 38 130 10 6 16 42 22 64 
Imperial aif 15 | 18 33 
nyo. 
Kern... 360| 206 566 %6 55 154 
Sings... 95 | 66 161 4| 4 8 
Lake-_-_- | | 
Lassen _. | 
Los Angeles 5418] 3,7 9,148 736 524 || 1,260 758 504 || 1,262 
Madera. 35 | 19 54 8 6 14 
Marin __ 49 | 25 74 21 9 30 
Mariposa 
Mendocino | 19 15 34 
Merced | 60 33 93 20 12 32 
Modoc... 8 | 2 10 
Mono... | | 
Monterey j 198 | 115 313 19 12 3 iM 22 36 
apa_. 43 23 66 6 3 2 4] 2 6 
Nevada 16 ll 27 6 2 § 5 | 1 6 
Orange. | 454 311 795 62 40 102 85 48 133 
Placer... 36 22 58 33 | 18 51 
Plumas. i 
Riverside BS, 289 202 491 66 45 111 56 39 95 
Sacramento BEES. §25 303 828 113 58 171 7 107 254 
San Benito._........ 25 24 49 25 | 9 Ke 
San Bernardino . 411 251 662 100 164 137 | 128 26 
San Diego_. ~ 934 539 1,473 325 266 591 345 | 250 595 
San Franciseo_____.-- 368 282 217 4 361 316 | 229 545 
San Joaquin. a 239 | 159 398 48 103 70 66 136 
San Luis Obispo... 60 29 8g 14 17 31 
San Mateo. ia 188 107 295 34 22 56 
Santa Barbara eal 105 73 178 23 15 38 34 29 63 
Santa Clara sai 365 247 612 31 19 50 75 | 48 123 
Santa Cruz ki 69 65 134 8 4 12 23 | 18 41 
Bison | 39 22 61 9 5 14 
Sierra__... eh 
Siskiyou - me 14 “ 23 
SSRs 62 38 100 
Sonoma-.. Suess 97 73 170 17 9 26 5 | 2 7 
Stanislaus Sania 294 168 462 109 | 58 167 
| 
See as 18 8} 26 
Tehama. ‘. 16 12 | 28 |) | | | 
Trinity - - _ | } | | } 
Tulare_. " 229 161 | 390 || | 62 | 33 | 95 
Tuolumne spaniel | 
Ventura.............1 208 116 || 319 || 16 | 16 32 59 31} 90 
i iicchsesiseing 56 B4|| 140 |) ae 17 40 
» EE 36 18 |} 54 | | 
WR s.. ccmniins 12,830 8,352 | 21,182 || 2,049 1,476 i 3,525 3,154 2,133 I 5,287 
ul i 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


. Special pupils 
Cc Pp 1, 7 + + 
classes 
County High school level Junior college level 
| Male | Female || Total || Male | Female || Total || Male | Female || Total 
Alameds__........-- 131 sol} 21 73 | 58 131 364 233 || 597 
Ao eee iene | | i 
Amador... 750 | 759 
Butte.....- | 
veras.. 
Cte 1| 1 
Contra Costa_....._- 105 106 |) 211 93 29 122 
Del Norte... 
E) Dorado... -...- i 
Fresno....- 192 95 287 152 76 228 
Glenn....- j 
Humboldt. - 12 | 15 27 
Imperial... 1 i 19 7 26 
Inyo...... | 
Kern... 57 30 87 96 | 21 117 246 173 419 
Lake........----- | | 
ESE | i 3 | 3 
Los Angeles..__- 1,869 $49 || 2,718 || 1005; 646) 1,651|| 2,326| 1,429/| 3,755 
i i 
| i 
4} 2 6 21 | 21 
1 1 
| 
| 
1 | i 2 
101 65) 166 
H 
4} 5 9 604 468|) 1,072 
| 10 3} 13 
68 7|| 9 38 | 7 45 213 168 || 381 
Sacramento... ...-. 67 16 8 | 340 230 |) 570 
San Benito... i 11 | 11 62 25 87 
San Bernardino... 8g 35} 123 62 73 || 140 
San Diego... 487 255 || 742 76 || 326 
San Francisco... 483 184 || 667 | i 
San Josquin._. 51 5 | 101 1 1 2 78 | 45 |) 123 
San Luis OF 68 68 | 41 15 || % 
San Mateo... 7 i 7 1 1 479 428 
Santa Barbara._.____| i l 1 46 15 || 61 
Santa Clara....._-_- 38 20 || 58 380 ill 491 
Santa Crus... 9 9 55 2 57 
cats cle H 11 1) 12 
i} 
Siskiyou....-....... 25 svi; 82 
Solano... 91 122 |} 213 
Sonoma...... 1 1] 183 141 |} 
islaus____ 2 2 
Sutter. ....._ 2 1 3 
Tehama_.... | 
RES i 
, EERE 1 214 462|| 117 98 215 
Tuolumne......._._. i 2) 2) i 
Ee Ps a 2 | 7 ai 70 
HSS | i i | 
, SRNR i i l 13 7 20 
Total........... | ame] 1706|[ 6515]; 2a71| 967 |) a.g8|/ 6.368) 4.147|| 10,500 
| | | 


Ge sora es Da ShERGR SLR 
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TABLE 5—Concluded 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Classes for adults Total enrollment in 
| special classes and 
County High schoo! level Junior college level for adults 
| 
| i 
| Male | Female || Total Male | Female || Total Male | Female || Total 
Alameds ila eat cd | 6,906 | 10,296 || 17,292 || 2,190 876 3,066 || 11,224 12,636 || 23,860 
pine. = j j | 
or 22 23 45 787 30 817 
Butte_. 498 670 || 1,168 Oi om 1,355 
Calaveras 22 71 | 93 23 72 | 95 
Colusa.........._- 23 | 11 34 
Contra Costa........| 4,285 | 4,597 8,882 1,984 | 993 2,977 6,873 | 5,976|| 12,849 
Del Norte edi | 1} 1 
El Dorado 21 43 | 65 
Fresno... 2,836 3,925 || 6,761 1,216 366 1,782 4,907 | 4,942 9,749 
13 14 27 21 18 
323 72 1,049 500 1,325 
146 17 34 159 | 90 249 369 325 
ij 
1,876 | 4,144/| 6,020 1,002} 1,372 2,974 4,421 6,087 || 10,508 
Kings.____- 136 441 627 | 316 536 852 
Lake. ...... 48 106 | 48 58 106 
; 117 176 293 8 |} 10 123 185 308 
Los Angeles 50,007 | 86,879 || 136,776 || 41,383 | 30,442 || 71,825 || 106,384 | 126,976 || 233,360 
) r 182 215 | 307 228 244 472 
Marin... 181 418|} 500); 707) 1,317|| 2024/) 1.011] 1,780) 2,800 
Mari einstein i | | 
Mendocino 7 156 253 116 171 287 
Re 7 7 1,565 7 1,722 
Modoc. 19 24 43 | 27 27 54 
Mono... 7 38 45 | 8 | 47 
Monterey | 2,702 3,467 || 6,169 680 | 526 1,206 3,741 | 4,221 7,962 
(OTe } 821 | 628 1,449 87 | 73 1,550 
Nevada... 105 106 211 132 | 124 254 
Orange... ..-...-- 1,700} 3,052|) 4,7 2,606 2,349 4,955 || 5,647 6,354 || 12,001 
Placer......- 169 430 599 35 | 54 xg 204 | 542 836 
Plumas... -- 77 64 141 i 77 64 141 
Riverside. _ __- 1,226 1,588 2,814 1,526} 1,098 2,624 3,551 3,242 6,793 
Sacramento 1,692 3,251 | 4,943 2,873 1,937 4,310 5,925 6,025 11,950 
San Benito... _- -| 178 169 347 314 | 232 546 
San Bernardino.....| 3,906| 5,982 || 9,978|) 1,634] 1,623|| 3,257|| 6581) 8,364) 14,945 
San Diego... ._- 6.773 | 14.258 || 21,031|| 4,923 |  1,623|| 6546|| 14,603) 17,555 || 32,158 
San Francisco | 12,158 | 20,793 || 32,951 733 | 392 1,125 || 14,704 | 22,451 || 37,155 
San Joaquin... _- 95 122|) 217 7384 771 1,555 1445} 1,351 2,796 
San Luis Obispo. 296 421 717 927 | 809 1,736 1,437 | 1,315 2,752 
| 
San Mateo. ..__- 2,922 | 6,124!) 9,046 2,311 2,494 4,805 6,025 | 9,240|| 15,265 
Santa Barbara 1,183 2,687 3,870 218 33 251 1,636 | 2,867|| 4,503 
Santa Clara | 5,746 | 9,830|] 15,576 || 2,862 1,701 4,563 || 9,620 | 12,079|| 21,699 
Santa Cruz_.__._- 509 810 || 1,319 697 | 1,620 
Shasta.._. 8 39 || 47 27 24 51 107 | 93 
j | | 
Sierra... | j 1} 1 
Siskiyou - | 353 | 933 1,286 392} 1,000 1,392 
Solano... 252 545 1,168 | 7 || 2,065 1,505 1 2; 
Sonoma... 586 1,197 1,783 1,018 1,423 2,441 2,028 2,918 4,946 
Stanislaus -| 366 608 || 1,611 1,844 3455 || 2,434] 2,722) 5,156 
0 ay i 14 36 
Tehama. | 98 125 | 223 114 | 137 251 
Trinity... _- cabdateell | i | 
. (See 929 1,199 || 2,128 | 529 485 1,014 2,230} 2,256 4,486 
Tuolumne._. ---| 75 79 |) 154 | 79 | 84 163 
| i} 
1,671 3,115 354 | 751 1,105 2,186 2,710 || 4,896 
93 128 144 164 308 
i} 364 | 496 860 416 524 940 
191,850 || 305,821 || 77,778 | 58,724 || 136,502 || 227,958 | 274,099 || 502,067 
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TABLE 6 
ENROLLMENT ON HALF-DAY SESSIONS, BY COUNTIES 


| Grades in elementary schools 
County | | Total, 
| | | | one 
One Two Three Four | Five Six | Seven | Eight | through 
| | eight 
a E8 —— | 
Alameda..___......- 1,201 | 199 61 | | 1,461 
Alpine..... ann | | } 
‘| 91 | ™ 
1,501 794 77 | | 5,668 
201 210 | 134 137| 876 
31 92 | 94 | 70 68 7 61| 553 
246 167 | | 1,139 
| 
| 
410 220 | 66 1,093 
1 | 
650 98 | 2460 
105 292 
13,398 | 7,253| 2,372 | 1,097 517 | | 45,560 
196/ 107] 554 
225 292 | 2 
244 | 755 
Ee | oo 
366 95 | 22 | | | 1,298 
177 9 | 40 22 32 815 
15i6| o8| 178] 326 276 | See 
| | 
1,110 717 | 268 | 89 | | | 3,140 
748 205 | | 23384 
; i 
1,760 | 1,553 | 7 202 | 6,360 
683 259 | 71 | | 1,833 
i 
Po 253 
135 | | 265 
1968} S61| 176) 101 | 587 
1,488 | 68 | 70 5,048 
94 78 85 | 364 
23 13 | | 59 
] 
151 619 
406 126 973 
242 259 279 267} 252] 234) 248) 2,085 
12 33 
40 45 135 
52 42 49 46 | 42 47 331 
459 252 31 1,427 
ii | | 528 
ae ae 47,624 | 20,008 | 14,905| 4347| 2,356 1,187 | 485 446 | 100,448 
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TABLE 6—Concluded 
ENROLLMENT ON HALF-DAY SESSIONS, BY COUNTIES 


7 
Grades in high schools 


County Junior high school =| | Total, | through 
Nine | Ten | Eleven | Twelve | through | ‘*°¥* 


} 

| 

| 

| | | j 
| | | | | 
| | | 

| | | 

| 

| | 
| 

| 


127 126 123 132 101 72 | 681 | 853 


_ 
& 
x) 


2,070 2,001; 1,427 554 3,556 2,796 | 2,207) 14,611 60,171 


411 


1,427 
628 


554 | 3088 | 2,807 2,279 17,236 117,684 


Departmental Communications 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 
APPOINTMENTS TO STAFF 


Hucu G. Price was appointed Chief of the new Bureau of Junior 
College Education on May 1, 1958. Dr. Price has served the State 
Department of Education since May, 1956, first as a consultant in sec- 
ondary education; and later, as a consultant in junior colleges. 

Dr. Price received his bachelor’s degree from Denison University, 
Ohio, and his master’s degree from the University of Chicago. Most of 
his graduate work was done in the field of school administration, at 
the University of Chicago and at the University of Southern California. 
He was Director of Ventura College, from 1953 to 1956; and from 1946 
to 1953, he was Dean of Montgomery Junior College, Takoma Park, 
Maryland. Dr. Price has served as president of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, and as vice president of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education. 


STUDENT TEACHERS WITHIN PURVIEW 
OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS 


The State Department of Education has received the following com- 
munication about workmen’s compensation insurance for student 
teachers, from George L. Flynn, District Manager of the State Compen- 
sation Insurance Fund. 

In past years, student teachers were not entitled to workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance benefits if they were injured while engaged in prac- 
tice teaching. In recent litigation, a student teacher was held to be an 
employee within the meaning of the workmen’s compensation laws of 
the school district providing the training and this decision was not dis- 
turbed on appeal to the Supreme Court of California. 

The foregoing decision necessitates a premium charge upon all schools 
having student-teacher programs in order to defray the costs of injuries 
arising thereunder. As a consequence, the State Compensation Insurance 
Fund has notified the State Department of Education that a $4.00 per 
capita charge per semester will be made upon the school where the 
student teacher does his practice teaching. 
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The premium charge for student teachers will go into effect on July 
1, 1958, conforming to the new fiscal year for most schools. The matter 
is brought to the attention of school administrators so that consideration 
thereof will be included in formulating budgets for the next fiscal year. 


CAUTION ADVISED ON USE OF PASTE 


A recent communication to the Department of Education from D. 
Malcolm H. Merrill, Director of Public Health, points out that the 
wheat paste made for hanging wallpaper and used in preparing finger 
paints for use in school classrooms, usually contains a small amount of 
a chemical preservative such as a fluoride or a mercury compound 
which may be harmful to children. 

Files of the Department of Public Health include specific information 
on three such pastes that are frequently used in the schools for the prep- 
aration of finger paints. One contains about .5 per cent sodium fluoride; 
another contains .5 per cent sodium fluorosilicate; and the third contains 
a quantity of what was probably an organic mercury fungicide equal 
to about .2 per cent metallic mercury. Under ordinary circumstances it 
would not be expected that children using finger paints prepared from 
these pastes would absorb sufficient amounts of these toxic preservatives 
to be harmed. However, children are unpredictable in regard to what 
they may put into their mouths; and a certain amount of the harmful 
preservative may be absorbed through the skin. Furthermore, the con- 
centration of toxic preservative may vary somewhat, and may actually 
be high enough at times to present a real danger. 

It is suggested therefore, that school personnel make certain of the 
chemical content of wheat paste used in the mixing of finger paints. 


Interpretations of Law 


Applicable to Schools 


LAURENCE D. KEARNEY, Administrative Adviser 


[The following items are merely digests, and although care is taken to state accu- 
rately the purport of the opinions reported, the items have the limitations common 
to all digests. The reader is therefore urged to examine the complete text of an 
opinion digested and, when necessary, secure competent legal advice before taking 
any action based thereon.] 


OPINIONS OF CALIFORNIA ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Annexation and Retransfer of Uninhabited Territory; 
Liability for Bonded Indebtedness 

Where in May, 1953, uninhabited territory in an elementary school 
district was annexed to a chartered city, that territory became part of 
the city school district (Education Code Section 2421, prior to its 
amendment in 1953, and prior to the addition of Section 2421.5). The 
uninhabited territory became liable for the bonded indebtedness of the 
city school district and ceased to be liable for the bonded indebtedness 
of the elementary school district of which it was formerly a part. 

The board of supervisors may not thereafter, upon petition filed under 
Education Code Sections 2502-2506, order the uninhabited territory 
transferred to the elementary district of which it formerly was a part 
without first obtaining the consent of the governing board of the city 
school district as provided in Education Code Section 2421. 

The board of supervisors must determine the petition by a hearing 
pursuant to Education Code Section 2504, since to conduct an election 
in the uninhabited territory proposed to be transferred is not possible. 
If, following the hearing, the board of supervisors transfers the unin- 
habited territory to the elementary school district, the uninhabited 
territory will cease to be liable for the bonded indebtedness of the city 
school district, and will become liable for its pro rata share of the 
bonded indebtedness of the elementary school district, inasmuch as the 
transfer is by operation of law (Education Code Section 1599). Educa- 
tion Code Section 1597.1 is not applicable in this case (AGO 57-77; 
29 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 180). 


Textbooks for Adult Patients in a County Tuberculosis Sanatorium 


A school district is required to furnish, under Education Code Sec- 
tions 11291 and 11571, free textbooks to adult patients in a county 
tuberculosis sanatorium who are enrolled in regular day elementary or 
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high schools of the district conducted at the sanatorium. Education 
Code Sections 8502 and 9651, when read together, empower a school 
district to establish and conduct regular day elementary school classes 
in a county sanatorium and to admit adult patients thereto. However, 
if “classes for adults” in elementary subjects are maintained in a county 
sanatorium, the school district need not furnish textbooks free of charge 
(Education Code Section 11792). 

Similarly, a high school district or unified school district may main- 
tain regular day classes at a county tuberculosis sanatorium and admit 
adult patients thereto (Education Code Sections 8724 and 9651) and 
may maintain special classes for adults or evening high schools which 
“consist of classes for adults.” If the high school district maintains 
“classes for adults,” it need not furnish textbooks free of charge to stu- 
dents enrolled therein (Education Code Section 11671), but in classes 
maintained as a part of the regular day schools of the district, books 
must be furnished to all pupils, pursuant to Education Code Section 
11672 (AGO 56-283; 30 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 45). 


Deposit of School District Funds in a Bank 

School district funds are in county custody (Education Code Section 
5002), and accordingly may not be deposited in any one bank in which 
the county treasurer already has on deposit county and public funds in 


an amount equal to the total paid-up capital and surplus of the bank 
(Government Code Sections 53630, et seq.). “The obvious purpose of 
Section 53638 is to prevent the accumulation of public funds in a bank 
beyond a point where the bank could adequately safeguard such funds 
with the bank’s own resources” (AGO 57-124; 30 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 
54). 


School District Purchase of Medical and Hospital! 
Insurance Covering Accidents to Students 

Education Code Sections 16423 and 16424, which in effect authorize 
the expenditure of public funds by school districts for medical and hos- 
pital services for injured pupils even though neither the district nor its 
employees are at fault or liable, do not violate Article IV, Section 31, 
of the California Constitution, which prohibits a gift of public funds. 
Where public funds are expended for a public purpose, there is no gift 
thereof within the meaning of Article IV. Exercise of discretion by the 
Legislature in determining what constitutes a public purpose will not be 
disturbed by the courts so long as there is a reasonable basis for the 
determination. The Legislature, with respect to Education Code Sec- 
tion 16423, “may have concluded reasonably that to provide medical 
or hospital services for pupils injured in school-sponsored athletic ac- 
tivities encourages pupils to participate in such activities and thus pro- 
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motes the health and well-being of the youth of the State.” Money 
spent under Education Code Section 16424 would speed the return of 
the injured child to school and also encourage pupils to participate 
more fully in all school activities, thereby promoting public education 
and so serving a public purpose. 

In addition, provision for insurance under these sections would tend 
to reduce litigation against school districts, another and distinct public 
purpose (AGO 56-284; 30 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 63). 


Agreement by School District to Provide “Crossing Guards” 

A school district lacks the power to enter into an agreement with a 
city under the Joint Powers Act (Government Code Sections 6500, 
et seq.) to pay a part of the expenses incurred by the city in furnishing 
traffic officers or “crossing guards” for the safety of students going to 
and from the district’s school located in the city. The school district 
may not directly employ “crossing guards.” Consequently, there is no 
power to employ “crossing guards” common to the city and the district 
which could be exercised under the Joint Powers Act. The respon- 
sibility for furnishing traffic officers or “crossing guards” is upon the 
city (AGO 57-55; 30 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 73). 


Adjustment of Salary Payable to Teacher for Sick Leave 

If a teacher takes 10 days sick leave and subsequently fails to serve 
the district for the full school year, the district may deduct from the 
final check payable to the teacher an amount equivalent to the unearned 
sick leave. 

If a teacher becomes ill on the first day of school, but remains for 
the full school year as an employee of the district, the teacher is en- 
titled to draw compensation as provided in Education Code Sections 
13841 and 13841.1. However, if subsequent to the illness but before the 
end of the school year, the teacher resigns, the district may deduct from 
the teacher’s final check a prorated amount representing unearned sick 
leave (AGO 57-115; 30 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 78). 


Estimate of Average Daily Attendance for 
Purposes of State School Building Aid 

The Department of Education has the authority to adopt rules and 
regulations prescribing the manner in which the estimate of average 
daily attendance prescribed by Education Code Section 7717 shall be 
made. Education Code Section 7714, which authorizes the State Alloca- 
tion Board to approve in whole or in part an application submitted by 
a school district under Section 7713 in an amount not to exceed the 
sum deemed appropriate by the State Allocation Board, does not confer 
authority upon the latter to adopt rules with respect to the estimate of 
average daily attendance; and those rules of the State Allocation Board 
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purporting to do so are void (AGO 57-35; 30 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 
82). 


School District Purchases of Desks and Tables 


School desks and tables are not standard school supplies and equipment 
(Education Code Sections 18851, 18852, and 18855). Consequently, a 
governing board has the discretion to determine the contract specifica- 
tions for any such school furniture which it purchases. In the purchase 
of school desks and tables with birch plywood tops, school districts are 
subject to the provisions of Government Code Sections 4303-4305, which 
require that preference be given to American-made materials, unless no 
plywood of the “same class or kind” is domestically produced. What 
constitutes the “same class or kind” is a factual question initially within 
the discretion of the purchasing district and ultimately reviewable by 
the courts (AGO 57-122; 30 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 92). 


Examination of Accounts of County School 
Service Fund by Grand Jury 

County school service funds are state money. However, inasmuch 
as a county superintendent of schools is a county officer, a county grand 
jury has both the right and duty to examine the books and records of 
the county superintendent of schools, including his records of accounts 
of the county school service fund (AGO 57-143; 30 Ops. Cal. Atty. 


Gen. 125). ‘ 


? 


Membership of Public Universities and Private Tax-exempt Universities 
in the Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Athletic Conference 


Private collegiate institutions are not, by reason of being tax-exempt, 
precluded from being members of the Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Conference even though the latter organization exacts assessments, 
fines, and penalties. The fact that a private educational corporation 
receives donations or tax exemptions from the state does not make such 
a corporation a state agency. 

Since the fines and penalties imposed by the Conference upon the 
University of California are paid by the student body out of proceeds 
from its activities and sale of student privilege cards and not out of 
tax appropriation funds, the system of operating the intercollegiate 
athletic teams at the two campuses of the University of California in- 
volved in the opinion is a reasonable exercise of the power of The 
Regents of the University of California and of the President of the 
University. The University of California, Berkeley, and the University 
of California, Los Angeles, may be members of the Pacific Coast Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Conference under the present constitution and ath- 
letic code of the Conference (AGO 57-179; 30 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 
162). 
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Payroll Deduction Plan for Teachers’ 
Dues in Professional Organizations 

Under Education Code Section 13862, a school district has the option 
to install or refuse to install a payroll deduction plan for membership 
dues in professional organizations. If it installs the plan it may do so 
either with or without a charge. Deductions are for the gross dues 
payable by district employees. The fact that the organization may pay 
a portion ‘of the dues to an affiliated association or organization is im- 
material. If a school district establishes a payroll deduction plan for 
payment of dues to any professional organization as specified in Edu- 
cation Code Section 13862, it must make similar deductions for all such 
organizations when requested to do so by district employees who are 
members thereof (AGO 57-165; 30 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 250). 


Effect of Annexation Upon Determination of 
Eligible Debt Service Requirements 

In determining the eligible debt service requirements to be credited 
to territory of a formerly state-aided school district after that district 
has been annexed to a unified district, the fact that the unified district 
agreed to assume the bonded indebtedness of the former district is irrele- 
vant. Likewise irrelevant in that connection is the fact that the former 
district had assumed some of the bonded indebtedness of the unified 
district. Consequently, in making such determinations in accordance 
with Education Code Sections 5055 and 5086, the Director of Finance 
should ignore the fact of such assumptions of bonded indebtedness 
(AGO 57-214; 30 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 287). 


Payroll Deductions for Credit Union Purposes 

The provisions of Government Code Section 1151, authorizing wage 
and salary deductions by a public agency for credit union purposes 
upon request of an employee of the agency, are applicable to a school 
district. Neither the governing board of the school district nor the dis- 
bursing officers have discretion to refuse to administer such a request. 
The administrative expenses incurred in connection with such payroll 
deductions should be borne by the agency performing the particular 
function (AGO 57-241; 30 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 288). 


Use of School Facilities Under Community Recreation Act 

A school district may permit use of school facilities by a recreation 
district for community recreation programs with or without charge to 
the recreation district. The Community Recreation Act (Education 
Code Sections 24401-24411) authorizes a school district to maintain and 
develop programs on school district property, and authorizes recreation 
districts to acquire recreation centers or operate existing recreation cen- 
ters. Education Code Section 24404 empowers the various public au- 
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thorities to co-operate actively in carrying out the purposes of the Act. 
A recreation district cannot be said to “use the recreation facilities” or 
“use school busses belonging to a school” as those phrases are employed 
in Sections 24409.1 and 24409.2 (AGO 57-249; 30 Ops. Cal Atty. 
Gen. 291). 


School Sites Under State School Building Aid Program 


In approving applications for a school site pursuant to Education 
Code Section 7714.1(a), the Department of Education may not consider 
enrollment within the district beyond five years of the date of the 
application for the purpose of determining either the need for a site 
or the size of the site (AGO 57-253; 30 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 293). 


Teacher's Salary When Substitute Hired 


If a teacher is absent on sick leave, the school district may not require 
the teacher to pay the difference between her regular salary and the 
higher salary of a substitute hired by the district. Education Code Sec- 
tion 13841 contemplates that the salary paid a substitute shall be less 
than that of the regular teacher if the district has no substitute salary 
schedule. If the district has a substitute salary schedule, the substitute’s 
salary is not correlated with the regular teacher’s salary, and the district 
may pay the substitute’s salary without reference to the regular teacher's 
salary, but may deduct from the regular teacher’s salary an atnount not 
greater than the whole of the substituted teacher’s salary (AGO 57-244; 
30 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 307). 


Bonded Indebtedness of Districts Affected 
by Mandatory Annexation 

Where a portion of an elementary school district is annexed to an 
existing high school district pursuant to Education Code Sections 3410- 
3421 after February 1, 1951, i.c., by operation of law, such territory 
becomes liable to taxation for the bonded indebtedness of the district 
to which it is attached. A county committee on school district organi- 
zation has no authority to make “recommendations” affecting the legal 
consequences of such annexations, i.e., with respect to bonded indebted- 
ness, since the liability for bonded indebtedness is controlled by law 
(AGO 57-184; 30 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 310). 


Obligation to Educate Cerebral Palsied Minors 

Cerebral palsied minors are excluded from the ordinary rules for ad- 
mission to school (Education Code Section 9609). Any district of resi- 
dence has a continuing obligation to permit such a child to attend a 
special school unless a district having concurrent residence jurisdiction 
voluntarily assumes the obligation. Thus, where a cerebral palsied child 
resides in an elementary school district which is within the bounds of 
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a union high school district but attends school in an adjacent unified 
district because neither the elementary nor the high school district of 
residence maintains special schools or classes for handicapped minors, 
the elementary school district, which has theretofore paid the tuition for 
his attendance upon the special school maintained by the adjacent unified 
district, must pay to the district of attendance the tuition provided in 
Education Code Section 9607.1 until the minor becomes 21 years of age 
or until the minor applies for admission, and is admitted, to the regular 
high schools of the union high school district. There is nothing to pre- 
vent the high school district from voluntarily undertaking the minor’s 
education (AGO 57-238; 30 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 315). 


Effect of Conflict of Eureka City Charter with 
Provisions of the Education Code 

Education Code Section 1303, which provides that a city superintend- 
ent of schools hired by a board of education shall be hired for a four- 
year term, prevails over the Eureka city charter, which provides for a 
one-year term only. 

Similarly, Education Code Section 14006, which provides that a gov- 
erning board may employ a person not a member of the board to act 
as secretary and bookkeeper for the board, prevails over the city charter, 
which requires the city superintendent of schools to serve as secretary 
and bookkeeper of the board. Members of city boards of education per- 
form their duties pursuant to state statute. 

The clerk of a board shall be either a member of the board (Educa- 
tion Code Section 1041) or a person appointed pursuant to Education 
Code Section 1045, where the latter section is applicable. The clerk shall 
keep the minutes (Education Code Section 1046), except that under 
Education Code Section 14006 the board may employ a person to do the 
actual clerical work. The clerk should sign the minutes. 

The county counsel of the county is the legal adviser of the city 
school district (Government Code Sections 26520, 26522, and 27642), 
instead of the city attorney specified in the Eureka city charter (AGO 
57-113; 30 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 347). 


State School Building Aid Bonds Issued Under 
State School Building Aid Bond Law of 1954 

Issuance of Series M, N, and P of the California State School Building 
Aid Bonds in the total principal amount of $100,000,000 is authorized to 
be issued pursuant to the State School Building Aid Bond Law of 1954 
and Section 17, Article XVI, of the California Constitution, and the 
bonds so issued are binding general obligations of the state. These bonds 
constitute the complete issue authorized under the foregoing law (AGO 
57-282; 30 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 356). 
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Glassware and Enamelware Used in Laboratory Work Exempt 
from Preference for American-Made Products 

Glassware and enamelware of the type used for instructional purposes 
in high school and junior college chemistry and physics laboratory work 
are “scientific equipment” as that term is used in Government Code Sec- 
tion 4302 and, as such, are exempt from the statutory preference re- 
quired to be accorded materials produced or manufactured in the United 
States. Consequently, a school board is not prohibited from purchasing 
those items even though American-made products of the same class or 
kind are available (AGO 57-263; 31 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 2). 


Public School Courses in Cosmetology 

Schools under the State Public School System which give courses in 
cosmetology must meet the requirements of Business and Professions 
Code Section 7396.5, including maintaining at least two instructors in 
such courses, in order to qualify their graduates for the credit evaluation 
for licensing purposes allowed by Section 7401 of that code (AGO 57- 
217; 31 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 7). 


Administrative Costs of Payroll Deductions for Dues 
to Professional Organizations 

In so far as Government Code Sections 1150-1158 conflict with Edu- 
cation Code Sections 6114, 13861, and 13862, regarding procedures for 
making salary deductions from salaries for particular purposes, the 
Education Code sections, being more specific, are controlling upon 
school district governing boards. 

School districts may make salary deductions for payment of dues in 
enumerated professional organizations, and may impose a charge not in 
excess of the cost of the service to the district (Education Code Section 
13862). There is no similar provision for allowance of administrative 
costs incurred by the office of the county superintendent of schools, 
and such costs are properly borne by the county, through the respective 
offices of the county auditor and the county superintendent of schools, 
as a regular part of their functions. 

The governing board is required to draw a separate order for all dues 
and deductions payable to each organization designated by the em- 
ployees. This procedure must also be followed where the county auditor 
and county superintendent draw the warrant pursuant to Education 
Code Section 6114. 

The itemized statement required by Education Code Section 6114 to 
be furnished employees may be by category only (AGO 57-246; 31 Ops. 
Cal. Atty. Gen. 12). 

Regulation Regarding Maternity Leave Compensation 


If a school district adopts a rule requiring a teacher to take at least 
four months pregnancy leave and four months leave after the birth of 
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the child, a further rule that “No compensation shall be paid any person 
by the school district during the pericd of time she is absent on matern- 
ity leave” would be invalid. Education Code Section 13672.1 provides 
that the government board may by regulation provide for the amount to 
be deducted from the employee’s salary. A deduction means something 
less than the whole. “It is our opinion that a governing board may make 
deductions from the salary of an employee on pregnancy or maternity 
leave, however, such deduction must not be unreasonable and thereby 
deprive the teacher of all compensation. What maximum deduction 
would be ‘reasonable’ and neither arbitrary, discriminatory, nor an abuse 
of discretion must be determined in the light of all relevant facts by the 
governing boards, or, if such determination by the board is challenged, 
by a court of competent jurisdiction.” (AGO 57-266; 31 Ops. Cal. Atty. 
Gen. 15.) 


Preventive Inoculation of Teachers and Pupils a 
Proper Cost Against a School District 

Where a county health officer who held a health and development 
certificate (Education Code Section 13054) determined that preventive 
inoculation of teachers, other school district employees, and pupils 
against contagious diseases such as Asian flu, was necessary in order to 
prevent the spread of the disease, and thereupon inoculated such per- 
sons, the cost of such inoculation, when approved by the school board, 
is a proper charge against the funds of the school district (Education 
Code Sections 16416 and 16444). The expenditure was not a gift of 
public funds, prohibited by Section 31 of Article IV of the California 
Constitution, since it was not primarily for the benefit of the individual 
teachers and pupils, but for a proper public purpose, namely, to promote 
and protect the health of the pupils of the district and to keep the 
schools open so as to maintain a properly functioning educational sys- 
tem (AGO 57-230; 31 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 27). 


Preference for American-Made Automobiles 
May Apply to School District 

The preference for American-made materials and products established 
by Government Code Sections 4303-4305 prohibits a school district from 
purchasing a nine-passenger Volkswagen, unless the Volkswagen is a 
motor vehicle of a class or kind not produced in the United States. The 
determination of whether foreign motor vehicles are of the same class 
or kind as domestically produced vehicles is in this instance, as it must 
be in every case, a factual one, not a legal one. The determination is 
initially within the discretion of the purchasing district and is ultimately 
reviewable by the courts (AGO 58-5; 31 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 105). 


For Your Information 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS 


The following actions were taken by the State Board of Education 
at its regular meeting held at Fresno State College, May 8, 9, and 10, 
1958. 


Changes in Rules and Regulations 

Fire Drills. The Board, acting under the authority of Education Code 
Sections 112 and 10172, and implementing Education Code Section 
10171, amended Section 17 of Title 5 of the California Administrative 
Code, relating to fire drills, to read as follows (effective June 20, 1958): 


17. Fire Drills. Except where the governing board of the school district has ar- 
ranged for the conducting of fire drills at least once each school month by a fire 
department, the principal of each school shall hold at least once each school month 
a fire drill in which all pupils, teachers and other employees shall be required to 
leave the building. A record shall be kept in the principal’s office of the date and 
hour of each fire drill. 

In lieu of a fire drill in the second month of any semester, there may be held 
a civil defense drill, in which all pupils and employees shall participate fully. Such 
drills shall include the removal of all pupils to a shelter or to the loading area 
designated for an evacuation, and shall take place entirely within the grounds of 
the school. A record shall be kept in the principal's office of the date and hour of 
each civil defense drill. 


Credentials for Public School Service. The Board, acting under the 
authority of Education Code Sections 112, 12103, and 12500, deleted 
subsection (}) of Section 201, and subsection (e) (2) of Section 203; 
and amended subsections (c), (d), (e), (f), and (g) of Section 201, 
Sections 201.5, 202, and subsections (a) and (d) of Section 217 of Title 
5 of the California Administrative Code, relating to credentials for pub- 
lic school service, to read as follows (effective July 1, 1958): 


(c) Application Form. An application for a credential shall be made on the 
application form provided by the Commission of Credentials. One form will meet 
this requirement for any number of credentials applied for at the same time. 


(d) Health Certificate. Application for an initial regular credential, except the 
adult education credential for short unit courses and the Class D Vocational Cre- 
dential in trade and industrial and public service education, shall be accompanied 
with a health certificate, dated within the twelve-month period preceding the date 
of filing such application, on the form prescribed by the State Board of Education. 
This form is available from the Commission of Credentials upon request. Such health 
certificate may be employed for any number of applications which an applicant 
may file within such twelve-month period. 


(e) Fee. Each application for a credential shall be accompanied with a fee of 
$4.00 in the form of a money order, cashier’s check or certified check. 

(f) Transcripts of Record. Each direct application for a credential shall be 
accompanied with official transcripts of record listing all college and university 
courses completed in fulfillment of the requirements for the credential sought. Each 
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application for a credential granted on the basis of high school graduation or the 
equivalent thereof shall be accompanied with evidence verifying that the applicant 
has graduated from high school or that he possesses equivalent qualifications, as the 
case may be. 4 : j 

In courses above high school grade the applicant shall verify by official transcripts 
of record a scholarship record of C or better on a five point scale or a scholarship 
that is required by an approved education institution for granting a degree. 

Each assignment in directed teaching shall be completed with a grade of C or 
better on a five point scale. 

When an applicant is unable to furnish an official transcript of record from an 
institution because the institution has ceased to exist or because the records of the 
institution have been destroyed or because the records of the institution are other- 
wise unavailable, the Commission of Credentials, upon such fact being established 
to its satisfaction by such evidence as it shall require, may, in lieu of such official 
transcript of record, accept an affidavit from a reputable person to the effect that 
such person was acquainted with the institution and that the applicant attended the 
institution, and an affidavit from the applicant to the effect that he attended the 
institution and, to the best of his knowledge and belief, completed such courses as 
are named by him in the affidavit. The Commission of Credentials may, as a condi- 
tion precedent to the employment of this subdivision in connection with any appli- 
cation, require additional information to be furnished it in such form as it may 
prescribe. 


(g) Experience in Lieu of Directed Teaching and Field Work. The Commission 
of Credentials may at its discretion accept appropriate successful a or 
secondary school teaching experience in partial or complete fulfillment of the 
directed teaching requirement for each credential which authorizes teaching. 

The Commission of Credentials may at its discretion accept appropriate success- 
ful elementary or secondary experience as an administrator or supervisor of instruc- 
tion in public schools or in public school service in the United States in partial or 
complete fulfillment of the directed field work required for a credential authorizing 
service as an administrator or supervisor of instruction. 

The Commission of Credentials may at its discretion accept successful experience 
as coordinator of a student teaching program in a teacher education institution in 
partial or complete fulfillment of the directed field work required for the super- 
vision credential. 


201.5. Expiration Date of a Credential. Except as otherwise provided in subsec- 
tion (h) of Section 201, the expiration date of an initial regular credential issued on 
or after july Ist of any year shall be June 30th of the last year of the maximum 
period of years for which a credential may be issued or renewed as fixed by regu- 
lations of the State Board of Education. No such credential shall be issued for less 
than a two-year period except as provided for in these regulations. Any valid 
credential, the expiration date of which is November 30th of 1959 or of any subse- 
quent year, shall be continued in force, as to expiration date, to June 30th of the 
same school year. 


202. Renewal of Credentials. Credentials may, prior to their date of expiration, 
be renewed as provided in Article 11, Chapter 1, Division 7 of the Education Code 
pursuant to this section. 

Valid renewable credentials may be renewed by submitting the following mate- 
rials to the Commission of Credentials: 


(a) Application Form. Each request for a renewal of a credential shall be made 
on the application form provided by the Commission of Credentials. One form will 
meet this requirement for any number of credentials applied for at the same time. 

©) The fee of $4.00 in the form of a money order, cashier’s check or certified 
check. 

(c) Verification of completion of requirements, if any, listed in the credential and 
of any additional renewal requirements established in the specification for the cre- 
dential in question by State Board of Education regulations. 

(d) A credential may be renewed at any time after January Ist of the year in 
which it is to expire, except as otherwise provided by the Education Code or by 
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State Board of Education regulations, provided all renewal irements are com- 
pleted, evidence of such completion is submitted, and the application for renewal 
is filed before midnight of the expiration date of the susdenial: to be renewed. 


217. (a) Date. An applicant for an initial California credential shall have a 
me: examination within the twelve-month period preceding the date of his ap- 
plication. 

(d) lemental Examination. The Commission of Credentials may, for cause 
which it deems sufficient, — an applicant for a credential or life diploma or 
for the renewal of a credential to submit at such applicant’s expense to a psychiatric 
examination or other special medical examination by a psychiatrist or other medical 
specialist approved by the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. The examining psy- 
chiatrist or other medical specialist shall forward a record of his examination to the 
Commission of Credentials. 


220. Medical History. Each applicant for an initial credential shall complete, 
sign, and deliver to the examining physician a statement of the applicant’s medical 
history as follows: 

Provisional Credentials for Public School Service. The Board, acting 
under the authority of Education Code Sections 12060 through 12400.1, 
and 12500, deleted subsection (c) of Section 605; added Section 606; and 
amended Sections 602, 604, subsection (a) of Section 605, subsection (c) 
of Section 608, subsection (a) (3) of Section 611, Sections 613, 620, 621, 
622.5, 623, 624, 636, 637, 638, and the headings of Articles 3 and 4 of 
Subchapter 3 of Chapter 1 of Title 5 of the California Administrative 
Code, relating to provisional credentials for public school service, to 
read as follows (effective July 1, 1958): 


602. Credentials Which May Be Issued as Provisional Credentials. Any cre- 


dential listed in this section may be issued as a poem credential to an applicant 


who qualifies under the provisions of this subchapter when in the judgment of the 
Commission of Credentials a qualified, regularly certificated person is not available 
for the school service authorized by the credential. A provisional credential for 
full-time service, other than a credential issued upon county board petition, sub- 
section (c) of Section 620 or 621, or for limited service, subsection (b) of Section 
622.5, shall be renewed upon the conditions hereinafter set forth regardless of 
whether a qualified, regularly certificated person is available for the school service 
authorized by the credential. 
(a) For full-time service 
(1) General Elementary Credential 
(2) General Secondary Credential 
(3) Credential to Teach Exceptional Children in the Area of the Visually 
Handicapped, the Deaf or Hard of Hearing in Special Day Classes, the 
Mentally Retarded, the Orthopedically Handicapped, Including the 
Cerebral Palsied. 
(4) General Pupil Personnel Services Credential with basic authorization only 
(5) Health and Development Credential 


(b) For substitute and/or part-time teaching service only 

(1) General Elementary Credential 

(2) General Secondary Credential 

(3) Credential to Teach Exceptional Children in the Area of the Visually 
Handicapped, the Deaf or Hard of Hearing in ial Day Classes, the 

etarded, and the Orthopedically Handicapped, Including the 

Cerebral Palsied 

(4) General Pupil Personnel Services Credential with basic authorization only 

(5) Health and Development Credential 


604. Date of Issuance of Initial Provisional Credentials. (a) An initial provi- 
sional credential issued upon an application made through a county superintendent 
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of schools or the head of a state agency shall bear the date of the filing of the ap- 
plication with the office of the county superintendent of schools or the head of 
the state agency, if the applicant was eligible for the credential as of that date 
and if the application was filed on or after July 1, 1958. 

(b) An initial provisional credential issued upon an application submitted by the 
applicant directly to the Commission of Credentials shall bear the date the applica- 
tion was filed, if the applicant was eligible for the credential as of that date, and 
if the application was so filed on or after July 1, 1958. 


605. (a) Initial Provisional Credential for Full-time Service. A provisional cre- 
dential for full-time service initially granted after July 1, 1954, unless issued upon 
county board petition, subsection (c) of Section 620 or 621, shall be valid until 
November 30th of the calendar year following the year of issuance. A credential 
issued upon county board petition, subsection (c) of Section 620 or 621, shall be 
valid for the school year, expire on June 30th and will not be renewable. 


606. Renewed Provisional Credentials for Full-time Service. A provisional cre- 
dential for full-time service shall be renewed for two-year periods and shall expire 
on November 30th. 


608. (c) Submission to Commission of Credentials. A county superintendent of 
schools or the head of a state agency shall submit each application filed with him to 
the Commission of Credentials, State Department of Education, 721 Capitol Avenue, 
Sacramento 14, California. Each application shall bear the date of filing with the 
county office or the state agency as the case may be. 

611. (3) A statement of intent signed by the applicant worded as follows: 

“{ hereby certify that I will embark upon a program of studies leading to a bacca- 
laureate degree and/or a regular credential in an institution accepted by the Califor- 
nia State Board of Education for offering a program of teacher education leading 
to a regular credential. I further certify that I will complete at least six semester 
hours of acceptable work per year toward this goal. This work is to be completed 
during the validity of the credential to be renewed.” 

This statement of intent need not be filed by an applicant who applies for a pro- 
visional credential upon county board petition, subsection (c) of Section 620 or 
621, or for limited service, subsection (b) of Section 622.5. 


(b) Limitation of Service. The initial provisional credential for full-time service 
shall be limited to service in the district, county, or state agency which requested 
the issuance of the credential; provided, however, that upon presentation of the 
credential to the Credentials Office of the State Department of Education, together 
with a new statement of need executed as provided in paragraph (4) of subsection 
(a) of Section 611, and a release from the district, county, or state agency from 
which the transfer is to be made, the service authorization may be transferred to 
the district, county, or state agency requesting the transfer. The new statement of 
need shall indicate the date the transfer is to become effective, and the service 
authorization transfer, if allowed, shall be so dated. This effective date shall be sub- 
sequent to the date of release by the district, county, or state agency from which 
the transfer is made and on or after the date the statement of need is filed with the 
county office or the state agency as the case may be. 


613. Renewal of Provisional Credentials for Full-time Service. (a) A provi- 
sional credential for full-time service when renewed for a period of two years shall 
not be limited to service in any particular district, county, or state agency. 


(b) First Renewal. Except for a credential issued to an applicant listed in sub- 
section (d) of this section, a renewable provisional credential for full-time service 
shall be renewed the first time if the applicant, in addition to the documents listed 
in Section 610, submits the following: 

An official statement (Form No. 41-27) from an approved teacher education 
institution that the applicant has entered upon a program of studies in the institu- 
tion leading to a bachelor’s degree and/or a regular credential which authorizes day 
school service in the public schools of California and that, pursuant to such pro- 
gram, the ay eee has completed six semester hours of work with a grade of C or 
better on a five-point scale during the life of the credential to be renewed. 
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(c) Second and Subsequent Renewals. Except for a credential issued to an appli- 
cant listed in subsection (d) of this section, a provisional credential for full-time 
service initially granted after July 1, 1954, may be renewed the second and sub- 
sequent times if the holder submits an official statement from an approved teacher 
education institution to the effect that: 


(1) The applicant has entered upon a program of studies in the institution lead- 
ing to a bachelor’s degree and/or a regular credential which authorizes regular day 
school service in the public schools of California and that pursuant to that program 
the applicant has completed, during the life of the credential, 12 semester hours of 
work acceptable to the institution, and 


(2) The applicant has been evaluated for fitness or is subject to evaluation, as the 
case may be, as provided in Article 4 of Group 3 of Subchapter 4 of Chapter 2 of 
this title (Sections 933 ff.) if the applicant is a student in a state college of Cali- 
fornia; or that the applicant either has been evaluated for fitness by, or is subject 
to the regular evaluation procedure of, as the case may be, any other institution in 
which the applicant is a student. 


(d) First Renewal and Subsequent Renewals for Applicants With an Acceptable 
Bachelor's Degree. (1) If an applicant held an acceptable bachelor’s degree when 
he applied for his provisional credential for full-time service initially granted after 
July 1, 1954, his initial provisional credential for full-time service may be renewed 
for the first and subsequent times upon such conditions as the Commission of Cre- 
dentials may specify in the particular case. 

(2) Official verification of one year of successful teaching experience during the 
life of the credential to be renewed if the applicant prior to the granting of the 
initial provisional credential has completed all requirements for a regular credential 
except directed teaching. 

(e) Failure to Meet Renewal Requirements. In the event the holder of a pro- 
visional credential fails to meet the renewal requirements set forth in this section 
because of illness of the applicant or his immediate family, military service, or other 
serious reason, he may petition the Commission of Credentials for a new provisional 
credential. The issuance thereof shall be within the discretion of the Commission of 
Credentials after it has given due consideration to the circumstances set forth in 
the petition provided that he meets requirements for the new provisional credential 
at the time of filing for the same. 


Article 3. Additional Requirements for Designated Types of 
Provisional Credentials for Full-time Service 

620. General Elementary Credential. In addition to meeting the requirements 
set forth in Article 2 of this subchapter, an applicant for an initial provisional 
—— elementary credential for full-time service shall qualify upon one of the 
ollowing bases: 

(a) Academic Work. Submission of an official transcript verifying the comple- 
tion of the required semester hours of college work with a grade of C or better, 
on a five-point scale, including six semester hours of professional education courses, 
taken through an approved educational institution in accordance with the following 
schedule: 

Date of application Semester 
for credential bours 
72 


iin 
Bachelor’s degree 


1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 


After July 
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A year of successful teaching experience in the public schools or private schools 
of equivalent status of the United States may be offered in lieu of the six semester 
hours of professional education courses. 

(b) Teaching Experience in California Schools. Submission of both of the fol- 
lowing documents: 


(1) Verification of one year of successful teaching experience in the public ele- 
mentary schools of California on an emergency general elementary, an emergency 
kindergarten-primary, or on an emergency special secondary credential, if the appli- 
cant held one of such types of emergency credential authorizing similar service 
during the 1953-54 school year. 


(2) Official transcript verifying all college work completed prior to the date of 
application. 

(c) Petition of County Board of Education. Submission by a county board of 
education, on behalf of an applicant who cannot qualify under subsection (a) or 
(b) of this section, of a petition signed by at least four members of the board on 
or after August Ist of any year stating that such board will not be able to staff its 
schools during that school year without the services of the applicant. The Commis- 
sion of Credentials may at its discretion grant or refuse to grant a credential upon 
such a petition. 


621. General Secondary Credential. In addition to meeting the requirements 
set forth in Article 2 of this subchapter, an applicant for the initial provisional 
general secondary credential for full-time service shall qualify upon one of the 
following bases: 


(a) Academic Work. Submission of an official transcript verifying the ap- 
plicant’s possession of an acceptable bachelor’s degree or verification of full 
graduate standing in an approved graduate institution, including six semester hours 
of professional education courses, from an approved educational institution and, 
in addition thereto, the completion of the required number of semester hours of 
postgraduate, upper division or graduate level course work from an educational 
institution approved for graduate work, in accordance with the following schedule: 

Date of application Semester 
for credential bours 
After July 1, iis oe Sel 
After July 1, ces Ee Oe ee eT 
After July 1, aves Nee PS AI ae ee 
i, 
1, 


After July i 24 
After July siti 30 


A year of successful teaching experience in the public schools or private schools 
of equivalent status of the United States may be offered in lieu of the six semester 
hours of professional education courses. 


(1) A master’s or other acceptable graduate degree from an approved graduate 
institution, or a bachelor’s degree from an approved out-of-state institution, includ- 
ing a program of teacher education qualifying a graduate for a high school certifi- 
cate in the State, may be offered as an alternative to the requirements for an initial 
provisional general secondary credential as outlined in Section 621 (a). 


(b) Teaching Experience in California Schools. Submission of both of the fol- 
lowing documents: 


(1) Verification of one year of successful teaching experience in the public sec- 
ondary schools of California on an emergency general secondary credential or an 
emergency special secondary credential, if the applicant held one of such types of 
emergency credential authorizing similar service during the 1953-54 school year. 


(2) Official transcript verifying all college work completed prior to the date of 
application. 

(c) Petition of County Board of Education. Submission by a county board of 
education, on behalf of an applicant who cannot qualify under subsection (a) or 
(b) hereof, of a petition signed by at least four members of the board on or after 
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August Ist stating that such board will not be able to staff its schools during that 
school year without the services of the applicant. The Commission of Credentials 
may at its discretion grant or refuse to grant a credential upon such a petition. 


622.5. Credential to Teach Exceptional Children in the Area of the Visually 
Handic d, the Deaf or Hard of Hearing in Special Day Classes, the Mentally 
Retarded, and the Orthopedically eae Including the Cerebral Palsied. 
(a) Requirements for Credential for Regular Service. In addition to meeting the 
requirements set forth in Article 2 of this subchapter, an applicant for the provi- 
sional credential for full-time service to teach exceptional children in the area of 
the visually handicapped, the deaf or hard of hearing in special day classes, the 
mentally retarded, and the orthopedically handicapped, including the cerebral pal- 
sied, shall qualify under one of the following plans: 


(1) Satisfy the following three conditions: 

(A) Have been regularly employed for such service during the 1955-56 school 
year in a California public school. 

(B) Have been accepted by an approved educational institution to work toward 
a degree and/or a credential. 


(C) Have the recommendation of the employing school administrator or 


(2) Meet the minimum standards for a provisional general credential at the grade 
level where such services are to be rendered, including: 


(A) The first two courses in the area of specialization for which authorization 
is sought pursuant to this section, or 

(B) One year of full-time teaching in the area of specialization for which authori- 
zation is sought pursuant to this section. 


(b) Requirements for Credential for Limited Service Only. When a vacancy is 
caused by the loss of a qualified teacher during the regular school term requiring 
the services of a teacher of the visually handicapped, the deaf or hard of hearing 
in special day classes, the mentally retarded, or the orthopedically handicapped, 
including cerebral palsied, the Commission of Credentials may issue a provisional 
credential authorizing such teaching service covering the remainder of the school 
term, providing the applicant meets the minimum standards for a provisional general 
credential at the grade level where such services are to be rendered. In order that 
the issuance of such a provisional credential may be effected, the statement of need 
for such a credential shall, in addition to all other essential information, set forth 
the full name of the qualified teacher it is necessary to replace. This subsection does 
not apply to new classes organized after school opens or to positions vacant imme- 
diately prior to the day school is opened. 

A credential granted pursuant to subsection (b) of this section shall expire on 
June 30th and will not be renewable. In order for the applicant to continue in such 
service, he will need to qualify for a provisional credential by meeting the require- 
ments of subsection (a) (2) (A) of this section. 


623. General Pupil Personnel Services Credential With Basic Authorization Onl s 
In addition to meeting the requirements of Article 2 of this subchapter, an ap 
cant for an initial provisional general pupil ame! services credential for 
time service with basic authorization only shall meet all of the following re- 
quirements: 

_ (a) Possess a bachelor’s degree granted by an institution approved for creden- 
tialing purposes by the California State Board of Education. 

(b) Verify two years of successful teaching experience, two years of pupil per- 
sonnel service, or a two-year combination of such experience and service, in the 
public schools of the United States. 

(c) Verify by official transcript the completion of six semester hours of the 
additional work required by subsection (e) of Section 381 of this title for the reg- 
ular general pupil personnel services credential. 


624. Health and Development Credential. In addition to meeting the require- 
ments of Article 2 of this subchapter, an applicant for an initial provisional health 
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and development credential for full-time service shall hold a valid license issued by 
the California state board or agency authorized to regulate the applicant’s profession 
in California, except that for the health and development credential to serve as 
school nurse a statement of eligibility from the Board of Nurse Examiners shall be 
accepted in lieu of a California license. 


Article 4. Provisional Credentials for Substitute and/or Part-time Service Only 


636. Definition. For the purposes of this subchapter the term “part-time service” 
means service not to exceed an average of 15 clock hours per week or a total of 540 
clock hours during the school year. 


637. Requirements. (a) An applicant for a provisional general elementary cre- 
dential for substitute and/or part-time teaching service only shall verify 60 semester 
hours of acceptable college work. He need not complete course work for reissuance 
of such a credential. 

Such a credential may be granted upon county board petition as set forth in sub- 
section (c) of Section 620. 

(b) An applicant for a provisional general secondary credential for substitute 
and/or -time teaching service only shall verify an acceptable bachelor’s degree. 
He n not complete course work for reissuance of such a credential. 

Such a credential may be granted upon county board petition as set forth in 
subsection (c) of Section 621. 

(c) An applicant for a provisional credential to teach exceptional children for 
substitute and/or part-time service —. shall meet the same requirements as for 
full-time teaching service effective as of July 1 of that year. He need not complete 
course work for reissuance of such a credential. 

(d) An applicant for a provisional general pupil personnel services credential 
with basic authorization only for substitute and/or part-time service shall meet the 
same requirements as for full-time service. He need not complete course work for 
reissuance of such a credential. 

(e) An applicant for a provisional health and development credential for sub- 
stitute and/or part-time service shall meet the same requirements as for full-time 
service. He need not complete course work for reissuance of such a credential. 


638. Limitation of Service. Service under a provisional credential for substitute 
and/or part-time service only shall be limited to the county through which the 
application is filed. 

Foreign Language. The Board, acting under the authority of Educa- 
tion Code Section 112, and implementing Education Code Section 20453, 
amended Section 916 of Title 5 of the Administrative Code, relating to 
foreign language, and adopted the amendment as an emergency regula- 
tion to read as follows (effective July 1, 1958): 

916. Foreign Language. Foreign language may be required by any state college 
as a part of the preparation for appropriate major programs. It shall not be a general 
college requirement for graduation. 

Instructor Qualifications. The Board, acting under the authority of 
and implementing Education Code Sections 7106, 7107, and 10200 
through 10206, added Section 175 to Title 5 of the California Adminis- 
trative Code, relating to credentials of instructors in driver education 
and driver training, to read as follows (effective June 20, 1958): 

175. Instructor Qualifications. A qualified instructor, as the term is used in this 
article, is one who holds either the general secondary credential or the special 
secondary credential in public safety and accident prevention including driver 
education and driver training. 

Masters’ Degrees and Admission to Graduate Standing. The Board, 
acting under the authority of Education Code Sections 20347, 20426, 
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and 20452, amended Sections 923, 923.1, and 932 of Title 5 of the Cali- 
fornia Administrative Code, relating to masters’ degrees and admission 
to graduate standing, effective September 1, 1958. 

The complete text of the amended sections of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code 


noted above will =. SS as reprints = the California Administrative Register, and will be 
available from the Educstion. 


Revocation of Credentials for Public School Service 

The Board revoked the credentials, life diplomas, and other documents 
for public service heretofore issued to the following persons, effective 
on the dates shown: 


Name 
Aiken, Robert Pflaum_— 
Bochert, Joseph Edward _ 
Bourne, Arthur Ross_ 
Brane, Benjamin Olney Size 
Brauner, John Joseph, Jr. 
Buttars, Joseph Grant____ 
Camp, Charles MacLeod 


ng tomy Richard Bollinger. 


Flohr, Betty Lou 
Henderson, Claude “Mike 
Henrich, Louis = 

Howe, Harvey filliam, Jr 
Kesler, David LeMoyne— 
Leverett, Maurice Dean __ 
Paolazzi, Quirino Louis 


Peckfelder, Richard Carl == = 
Riggs, William Allen ___ 


Harry Warren____ 
Vogulkin, Nicolas Constantin. 
Waldorf, Robert Owens___ 
Wilcox, Frank Shaw___ 


By authority 
Revocation of Education Code 
Section 


effective 
May 10, 1958 
May 10, 1958 


_May 10, 1958 
~March 4, 1958 


March 27, 1958 


_May 10, 1958 
_May 10, 1958 


April 2, 1958 


—_May 10, 1958 
__May 10, 1958 

_April 10, 1958 
__March 24, 1958 

__May 10, 1958 


April 7, 1958 
March 10, 1958 


March 18, 1958 


May 10, 1958 
March 5, 1958 


__ April 30, 1958 
_March 22, 1958 
_.March 18, 1958 


12755 
12752 
12755 
12754 
12754 
12755 
12756 
12754 
12755 
12752 
12754 
12754 
12756 
12754 
12754 
12754 
12756 
12754 
12754 
12754 
12754 


Woodworth, William Duncan_ 
Zimmerman, Ernest George 


__February 24, 1958 12754 
May 10, 1958 12755 


Suspension of Credentials for Public School Service 


In accordance with the provisions of Education Code Section 12751, 
the Board ordered the suspension of the general secondary credential 
issued to Chester Allen Warren, for the period commencing May 10, 
1958, and ending May 9, 1959. 


LIBRARIAN RECRUITMENT PAMPHLET 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., has published an 18-page pamphlet, 
Your Career As A Librarian, to be used as an implement in the recruit- 
ment program of the American Library Association. The author, Dilla 
W. MacBean, was formerly the Director of the Division of Libraries, 
Chicago Public Schools; and former president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Libraries. The pamphlet can be used effectively for dis- 
tribution to students who are prospects for librarianships, and on oc- 
casions such as career days. Single copies may be obtained free; 
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quantities up to 100 copies are obtainable at a cost of 10 cents each; and 
special discounts will be quoted on larger quantities. Remittances, with 
a brief statement of how the pamphlets are to be used should be ad- 
dressed to: Educational Department, Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


WORKSHOP IN GUIDANCE FOR 
CEREBRAL PALSIED ADULTS 


A two-week workshop on problems in counseling and guidance of the 
cerebral palsied will be held at San Francisco State College from July 
14 to July 25, 1958. A two-credit course, designated Rehabilitation s199, 
it will cover medical, social, psychological, and occupational aspects of 
cerebral palsy in young adults; community services and their utilization; 
client-counselor-team relationships; procedures in total assessment and 
prevocational evaluation; vocational choice, preparation, placement, and 
follow-up; the sheltered workshop and special therapies. Methods em- 
ployed will be demonstrations, films, small group discussions, and lec- 
tures by specialists. A bachelor’s degree is required for admission. As 
registration is limited, early application is suggested. Those interested 
are invited to apply to Registrar, San Francisco State College, 1600 
Holloway Avenue, San Francisco 27, California. 


ANNUAL CONSERVATION EDUCATION WORK CONFERENCE 


The sixth annual Conservation Education Work Conference, jointly 
sponsored by the State Department of Education and the University of 
California, will be held October 3 to 5, 1958, at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Residence Conference Center, Lake Arrowhead, California. Gen- 
eral sessions will be devoted to the following topics: 


1. Shall the State Board of Education require conservation education 
for California teaching credentials? 

2. The effects of metropolitan expansion upon vital agricultural lands 
of the state. 

3. Reports from selected school districts on the conservation content 
of the proposed social studies program; and reports on summer 
workshops in conservation. 


* 


Other timely topics on conservation, as determined by the program 
planning committee, will also be discussed. Section meetings will afford 
opportunities to exchange information and to further discuss the prob- 
lems presented in the general sessions. 

It is planned to conduct a field trip through the adjacent forested 
areas, particularly those watersheds illustrative of the extensive fire 
damage suffered over the past few years. 
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The conference is designed to attract teachers, curriculum super- 
visors, principals and superintendents. Information and invitations will 
be sent to school superintendents for dissemination to their respective 
staffs. Since the conference will be limited to 100 participants, those 
desiring to attend should make their plans early. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS IN 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION SEMINAR, EUROPE, 1959 


The Educational Exchange and Training Branch of the Office of Ed- 
ucation, U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, has an- 
nounced opportunities for 20 American school administrators to par- 
ticipate in a seminar in comparative education, to be held from February 
1 through March 25, 1959, in France and The Netherlands. The seminar 
will include a study of European school systems; lectures on social and 
economic conditions; and opportunities to visit schools and have con- 
ferences with school administrators in France and The Netherlands. 

Grants will include the cost of round-trip transportation from point 
of residence in the United States to Paris, travel within France and The 
Netherlands, and the cost of tuition. Grantees will pay for their own 
room and board which has been estimated at about $10 per day. 

Candidates should be full-time school administrators at the elementary 


or secondary level who have completed five years of experience in ad- 
ministrative work, and who have a master’s degree in the field of edu- 
cational administration or supervision. 

All requests for information or application should be addressed to the 
Educational Exchange and Training Branch of the Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D.C. Applications should be returned by August 15, 1958. 


PUBLICATIONS ON ROCKET EXPERIMENTS 
FOR STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


The Rocket Research Institute, Inc., a nonprofit, professional organi- 
zation dedicated to the study of rockets and the astronautical sciences, 
has published Rocket Building for Students, a 90-page manual, compiled 
by George S. James, which presents safe and inexpensive methods of 
preparing and launching rockets. The manual, which costs $2 per copy, 
is used in the training program undertaken by the institute to promote 
the safe construction of rockets. The manual will be found particularly 
useful to teachers and students interested in such study and experiment. 

The institute, which has established the National Registry of Student 
Rocketeers as a free service to help provide guidance in the safe prep- 
aration of rocket training devices, also publishes a quarterly newsletter, 
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Student Rocketeer, which presents timely information about develop- 
ments in the astronautical sciences. Subscription prices for the news- 
letter are $1 for four issues, to members of the Registry; $1.50 to 
nonmembers; and $2 for foreign subscriptions. 

Copies of the manual and of the newsletter are available from the 
Rocket Research Institute, Inc., 3262 Castera Avenue, Glendale 8; or, 
2901 Rubicon Way, Sacramento 21, California. 


Professional Literature 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Creative Planning of Parks and Play Areas for Learning, Living, and Leisure. A 
School Planning Laboratory Publication. Stanford: School Planning ‘aboratory, 
School of Education, Stanford University, 1957. Pp. 68. $2.50. 


Directory for Exceptional Children: Educational and Training Facilities. Boston 8 
Porter Sargent, 1958 (third editior.). Pp. 320 + 16. $6.00. 


Does Money Make A Difference? Relation Between Cost and Quality in Educa- 
tion. New York 27: Associated Public School Systems (525 West 120th Street), 
1958. Pp. 16. Single copies not available. Packets of 20 copies, $4.50 per packet. 


Education in the Next Decade. Proceedings of the Thirty-fourth Annual Educa- 
tional Conference and the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation of Colleges, Secondary, and Elementary Schools. Bulletin of the Bureau 
of School Service, Vol. XXX, No. 3. Lexington, Kentucky: College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, 1958. Pp. 96. $1.00. 


Farnswortu, Dana L. Mental Health in College and University. Cambridge 38, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. 244. $5.00. 


Guide to Curriculum Improvement in Grades 7-8-9. Curriculum Bulletin, 1955-56 
Series, No. 10. Brooklyn 1, New York: Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 1957. Pp. viii + 114. 


Kanpvet, I. L. American Education in the Twentieth Century. Cambridge 338, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. 248. $5.00. 


Keiner, Bernarp C. How to Teach in the Elementary School. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1958. Pp. xvi + 342. $5.50. 


Korot, Avexanner G. Soviet Education for Science and Technology. Cambridge 
39, Mass.: Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and John 
Wiley & Sons (New York 16), 1957. Pp. 514. $8.50. 


Links, Tools, Thoughts. A pre-college reading list of distinguished books in litera- 
ture for use in the Beverly Hills Unified School District. Beverly Hills, California 
Board of Education, Beverly Hills Unified School District, 1958. Pp. 8. 

The Philosophical and Social Framework of Education. Review of Educational 
Research, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, February, 1958. Washington 6, D. C.: American 
Educational Research Association, 1958. Pp. 1-76. $2.00. 

Prescott, Danrer A. The Child in Educative Process. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957. Pp. 502. $6.50. 

Worr, Anna W. M. Your Child’s Emotional Health. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 264. New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1958. Pp. 28. $0.25. 
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